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FOR VICTORY AND PEACE 


By EMIL SCHRAM, President, of the New York Stock Exchange 
(Fortieth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


© ONE group today has a monop- 

oly on the privilege of self-denial. 
Sacrifices are being made willingly 
by all of our people. From the van- 
tage point of the New York Stock 
Exchange, where the securities of 
some 1,150 of our most important busi- 
ness enterprises are listed, I see the 
effort of war’s impact upon millions 
of investors—and let me point out 
that most of these millions are people 
of modest means, all or part of their 
livelihood depending upon their in- 
vestments. I see them re-adjusting 
themselves to reduced income result- 
ing from increased taxation and from 
the dislocations arising out of our 
transition to a war-time economy. 
Their attitude, I am proud to say, is 
typical of the American people. 

It is well to keep this in mind if we 
are tempted to blame all business for 
the acts of a few irresponsible persons. 
And the same may be said in fairness 
to other groups, labor and agriculture, 
for example, whose patriotism may un- 
justly be brought into question because 
of a handful of misguided men who 
have presumed to speak for them. 

One inspiring result of our total pre- 
occupation with the war is that we are 
applying a magnificent impartiality as 
we appraise the contributions which 
the various elements of our society are 
making. There is encouragement, 
moreover, in the fact that the animosi- 
ties, the intolerances and the prejudi- 
ces which formerly divided us and 
poisoned us are fast evaporating as we 
focus our attention upon our enemies. 
The whole attitude of the country to- 
day is heroic—indomitable. 

Our private enterprise system is 
demonstrating its unlimited capacity 
and utility in this time of the nation’s 
greatest need. It is our willing and 
eager servant, giving its energies and 
resources swiftly and sweepingly to 
the winning of the war. In the full- 
est sense, it is at the disposal of the 
country in this emergency. This is as 
it should be. This is what is expected 
or it. When the emergency is over, 
the American people will, I am con- 
vinced, restore that freedom and inde- 
pendence which this system requires. 

In an address in New York, some 
months ago, I predicted that Amer- 
ican industry and business would, in 
this war, play their part so brilliantly, 
in productive efficiency, that the Amer- 
ican people would see to it that our 
system of private initiative is preserv- 
ed, no matter how cunning the forces 
and influences that may seek to under- 
mine it, This conviction is strength- 
ened as I see our industrial organiza- 
tion performing prodigious feats of 
production with a minimum of con- 


Emil Schram 


ORN in Peru, Ind., 49 years ago, 

Emil Schram began work for 
the J. C. Cole Company after his 
graduation from high school in 1911. 
Four years later he was managing 
their 5,000-acre farm property at 
Hillview, Ill, He later became a 
part owner, and also entered the 
grain elevator field. Because of his 
experience in draining and recla- 
mation he was called to ‘Washing- 
ton in 1933 to direct the RFC’s 
drainage and irrigation division. 
Mr. Schram rose fast in Washing- 
ton, in 1939 becoming chairman of 
the RFC and president of many of 
its subsidiary corporations. Last 
July 1 he became president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 





fusion. There is developing in Amer- 
ica a new respect for the businessman 
and the industrialist—for all those who 
know how to produce the things which 
we so urgently need to win the war. 
There is a growing awareness of the 
indispensable usefulness of a power- 
ful industrial machine. 
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PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the twenty-second in a series, “Roll 
Call ef the States,” a presentation of New 
Mexico, Pages 10, 11. 
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It is by making ful¥ and intellige,; 
use of this equipment that we s)h.|! 
carry the war to a triumphant cv: 
clusion. But I am equally confide; 
ihat this system, permitted to functicy 
freely, will be found entirely adequ::|, 
in the post-war crisis. The essent);:| 
fact to be kept in mind is that the ; 
ductive and organizing capaciti:: 
which are being demonstrated in |! 
great war effort can be our only :- 
liance after the fight has been won 

The simple truth is that our indus- 
trial and agricultural capacity has 
never been put to any real test. Neithe; 
has this country ever made anything 
like full use of its creative resource: 
of man power and of brain power, 
Hence, before we can understand ou: 
capacity to produce, we must under- 
go a fundamental change in our hal)its 
of thought. What I mean is that this 
war effort requires more than a mere 
conversion of industria] plants to \ 
production—it requires a convers) 
of concepts. 

I suppose few business men in this 
country have ever learned to think 
terms of a limitless demand for thei: 
industrial goods and of workers { 
make them. The fact is that today th. 
market for war goods is precisely that 
—it is unlimited. Therefore, it wou!d 
seem that the first important thing 
be done, in bringing about the needed 
change in economic thought, is for th: 
Government to take off the “check 
rein” and to give business its head; th. 
necessary thing in the war effort is fo: 
business itself to complete the transi- 
tion from profit incentive to victory 
incentive. 

While every ounce of concentration 
is demanded for the successful pros: 
cution of the war, it is important tha! 
we look beyond these stressful times 
to the era that will follow. We lock 
forward, after victory, to the releas: 
of a gigantic pent-up demand for th 
products which we are denying our- 
selves during the war. The possibil- 
ities which the end of the war wil! 
open up to us stagger the imagination. 

I do not suggest that the transition 
from war to peace, and from war-tii 
production to peace-time developmen! 
of commerce and industry, can be a: 
complished without great difficulty. 
But I am saying that the surest prepar- 
ation which we can make is to [ix 
resolutely upon the only policy to 
which our great productive and or- 
ganizing capacities will respond. 

The American system, in which w¢ 
are justifiably taking great pride jus! 
now, is quite equal to any burden 
which it may have to carry, provided 
we understand just what our system 's 
and just what it feeds upon; provided 
the whole country is rallied behind 20 
unequivocal national policy that re- 
cognizes the fundamentals which gav« 
that system its strength and its vitality. 
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HIGHWAY TO ALASKA— 


America’s Burma Road 


UE to the unexpected course of the 

war in the Pacific, all eyes are 
turning toward Alaska. “Seward’s 
Folly” has become a strategic spot. Is 
it to be a jumping-off place for a 
United Nation’s attack, or a landing 
place for the almond-eyed enemy? 
That is the big question. The big fact 
is that the United States can now 
reach its own critically strategic out- 
post only by sea or air. 

A road to Alaska is being rushed, but 
the rushing started late. Experts say 
it will take a year. It should have 
been built before the war, of course, 
but there are many logical reasons 
why it was not. Nobody suspected 
Japan of being quite so formidable, 
nor expected her to get such a jump 
on us. But, main reason, the road 
has to be built over another coun- 
try’s territory. Just put yourself in 
Canada’s place. Sovereignty is a tick- 
lish subject. 

Of course, Alaska’s strategic value 
was born of air-warfare. It would be 
hard to do battle on wheels in any 
considerable part of those 600,000 
square miles of rugged mountains, 
swampy tundra, narrow, jagged coast- 
line and snow-buried valleys. But 
\ air it is less than four hours from 
ittlhee—for either friend or enemy. 


rom the westernmost of the Aleutian 
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Laying a Spur Line for the Road 








for Defense—Offense 


Islands it is only 1,700 miles to the 
heart of Japan. In ferrying planes from 
Chicago to Vladivostock, for instance, 
the distance through Alaska would be 
7,000 miles, compared with 12,000 
across the Pacific by way of Hawaii. 
No wonder the air-minded late Gen. 
Billy Mitchell called Alaska the “most 
important strategic place in the world.” 

But we have no road to it. Ships 
are scarce and the sea route is dan- 
gerous. Plane service from Seattle to 
Juneau, the capital, has been regular 
since 1940, but is very inadequate for 
heavy movement of troops and mate- 
rials. 

The inadequacy of the water and 
air routes to Alaska has been keenly 
felt by the Army and Navy since they 


started in 1939 to make a military 
stronghold of the country with the 
$150,000,000 Congress has appropri- 


ated for the purpose. Material was la- 
boriously moved by boat through the 
foggy “inside passage.” The work 
consisted mostly in building a _ net- 
work of airfields with operating para- 
phernalia suitable for the climate and 
topography. There is a large Army 
post at Anchorage. Gen. Simon B. 
Buckner is in charge of the Alaska 
Defense Command, but privately he 
calls it the Offense Command. 

The Japs know that we have no road 
to Alaska. <A noted Tokyo military 
commentator recently argued that the 
United States, not Japan, has reason 
to fear operations in the Northern 
Pacific. He declared that heavy fogs 
and unfavorable weather would limit 
U.S: naval operations to a period from 
mid-June to early August; that Alas- 
kan naval bases are not completed, 
and that because of poor transporta- 
tion facilities and the vulnerability of 
the sparsely populated country to par- 
achute attack, Alaska is “the weakest 
point in United States*defense.” 

But something is now being done 
about a road to Alaska. Early in 
March 150 U. S. Army engineers pass- 
ed through Alberta and across the 
British Columbia line to Dawson 
Creek, where preliminary crews were 
waiting, and where the road started. 
There soon followed loaded trucks, 
steam shovels, pontoon bridges and all 
needed road-building supplies. 

This Alaskan life-line is being push- 
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Alaska Highway Follows the Airports 


ed almost directly north, following the 
spring thaw, and will pass through 
Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, White- 
horse, Boundary and Big Delta to 
Fairbanks. It will connect with the 
existing road systems of Alaska and 
Canada. The 1,500-mile route is a 
trail strewn with the bones of the 
Yukon gold hunters of 1898. Construc- 
tion crews will build on prairies, 
through mountain passes and over the 
dreaded muskeg—a swampy surface 
with a foundation as shaky as a cus- 
tard pie. The road will cost between 
$25,000,000 and $50,000,000 (less than 
the price of a battleship), and will be 
paid for and maintained by the United 
States. After the war it will go to 
Alaska as a part of the great Con- 
tinental highway for tourist use. 
There was a prolonged argument 
over the route the road was to take. 
The original idea for a Pan-American 
road was one near the coast, where 
it could have been built much cheaper, 
But thought of Jap warships and air- 
planes changed that. The chosen route 
lies behind the rampart of the Can- 
adian Rockies. Surveys started in 
1938 by an international joint com- 
mission of Americans and Canadians, 
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and two alternative routes were re- 
commended. But,“in the meantime, 
Canada had built a line of seven air 
bases to Alaska, and it was rather sud- 
denly decided by the U. S.-Canadian 
Joint Defense Board to build a road 
paralleling them. Two Canadian 
members of the Highway Commission 
uttered a final protest calling the 
choice a “blunder.” The main fear cen- 
tered in the stretch of muskeg. Some 
say it is bottomless. 

One of the protesting engineers was 
Donald MacDonald. He distinguished 
himself more than 10 years ago by 
making a one-man survey of a route 
to Alaska, pushing alone through 
wilderness never before penetrated by 
a white man. He has urged the road 
ever since. But he would build it near- 
er the coast, for he thinks fog, rain and 
snow would prevent Japsfrom mo- 
lesting it. 

But the chosen route has its “ex- 
pert” defenders. They assert it has 
no seriots engineering problems, and 
that there is a distinct advantage in 
following the airline, which is the 
shortest route to the Orient. The air- 
way and highway can be of mutual 
advantage. Admittedly the ground in 
winter is covered with snow, up to 
five feet in depth, but so are the high- 
the Northeastern United 


States. The climate, in genefal, is 


.said to be rather mild. 


The new road will end at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, which is centrally located. 
What about roads from there? A rail- 
road connects Fairbanks with An- 
chorage, directly south. Straight west 
to Nome, and to the Bering Strait, 
the distance is 535 miles, and a high- 
way to that town has been suryeyed. 
Delegate to Congress, A.J.Dimond, de- 
clares that that road could easily be 
used the year round. He cited the fact 
that a moving picture company went 
to Nome in October and had to wait 
until February to get enough snow for 
their purpose, 

Mr. Dimond and Donald MacDonald, 
the venturesome engineer, dream alike 
of connecting, across the strait, with 
a Siberian road to Vladivostok. Around 
the turn of the century E. H. Harri- 
man, railroad builder, for whom Mac- 
Donald worked, envisioned a tunnel 
under the Bering Strait. Mr. Dimond 
cited unconfirmed reports that the 
Stalin government had actually ex- 
tended a railroad in the general direc- 
tion of the narrow strait. But if the 
Russians have built they have been 
very secret about it. 

Most of the delay in getting the 
Alaskan highway started was due to 
Canada’s indifference or opposition, 
though there was lukewarmness to- 
ward the project among high Wash- 
ington officials. Congress first acted 
in 1930, authorizing a study, which re- 
ported the project feasible. In 1935 
it authorized the President to nego- 
tiate with Canada, but Canada knew 
the U. S. had a force of only 300 sol- 
diers in Alaska, and it looked as if 
the road might serve an enemy enter- 
ing Canada rather than otherwise. 


(Continued on page 21) 








THE NATIONAL FRONT 





President: Looking Up 


Pleased over the arrival of “tens 
of- thousands” of completely equip- 
ped fighting men in Northern Ireland, 
and further cheered by hearing first 
hand the story of the raid over Tokyo 
from Gen. Doolittle, the leader, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt exuded optimism at 
tris press conference and admitted that 
still more troops will be sent over. 

With his Pacific War Ceuncil, the 
President was reported to have re- 
viewed the whole war situation, but 
the new slogan, “Japan for the Jap- 
anese,” was the only direct quotation 
that came from it. Members did not 
even admit that it had been coined by 
the President, so insistent has he been 
against careless talk. The conserva- 
tive Secretary of State Hull went so 
far as to say, however, that the rapid- 
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Douglas: Deputy Shipping Administrator 


ly increasing striking power of the 
United Nations may bring victory 
much sooner than expected. 

Neither Mr. Hull nor Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. T. V. Soong of China was 
alarmed at reports that the Japs are 
trying to knock the Chinese out of the 
war this summer. Dr, Soong pointed 
out that China had fought steadily for 
five years, and declared her resistance 
would continue. China’s defense prob- 
lems, he said, are constantly consid- 
ered by the combined chiefs of staff 
here. 

Even before Mr. Hull’s department 
had succeeded in immobilizing the 
French warships and cargo ships at 
Martinique, by removal of fuel oil— 
in spite of the unheeded protests from 
Mr. Laval at Vichy—another diplo- 
matic move was made at Panama. A 
14-point agreement was signed with 
that republic by which the United 
States will be permitted whatever 
steps are necessary to safeguard the 
Panama Canal. Panama will profit 
from the building by the U. S. of a 
number of highways considered es- 


. 





sential for defense of the Canal Z 

Further developments in the Pr: 
ident’s week included the follow: 

@ Former President Herbert Ho. 
er said in a speech, widely broadc: 
that, to win the war, President Ro: 
velt “must have dictatorial econo 
powers.” But the former Presic: 
upheld the right of people to dis: 
and criticize the war effort with 
being called “sixth columnists.” 

@ The President’s first Director 
the Budget, Lewis Douglas, who qui! 
after disagreement over the Admini: 
tration’s financial policy, was appoin! 
ed deputy war shipping administrat: 
He will aid Rear Admiral Land in 
planning and directing the use of 1! 
merchant marine. 

q@ The Office of Civilian Defens 
was ordered by the President to « 
velop a Facilities Security Program 
protect against sabotage communi 
tions systems, gas and water utiliti: 
and the like. It will cooperate wi! 
other agencies in the work. 

@ The President’s action in freein: 
Communist Ear] Browder from the A! 
lanta penitentiary after he had servi! 
14 months of a four-year sentence fu: 
passport fraud was widely approve: 
and widely criticized. 

@ Presidential Secretary Steph: 
Early representing his chief at tli 
dedication of the American Propel! 
Corporation plant at Toledo, Ohio, «: 
clared that blades made there woul: 
drive United Nations planes to vic- 
tory “in all the skies of the world.” 


= ; 
War Work: Transportation 


Transportation has become the bot- 
tleneck of the war program. In ship- 
ping, enemy subs sank 191 United Na- 
tions cargo vessels while the United 
States was building 120. Now muni 
tions intended for battle fronts |i 
piled on docks. The White House ,«« 
clared cargo ship-building was on 
schedule, and with 30 merchant ves- 
sels sliding down the ways in 19 yar«s 
on one day—National Maritime Day 
production appears truly gigantic. Bu! 
tonnage will remain short until losses 
are stopped or slowed down. 

There is talk of building a giant fle«! 
of huge transport planes to supple- 
ment shipping. A step in that direction 
was taken when the Army took over 
control of all the nation’s domestic 
airlines, and made priorities in ai! 
travel much stricter. About 300 planes 
were involved, and about 70 were con- 
verted from luxurious liners into car- 
go planes. 


Railroads and trucks, too, are prov- 
ing inadequate. Freight is also said {to 


be piling up at the factories. “Trave] 2s 
usual-is out for the duration,” said 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director of Trans- 
portation, and there must be self-imn- 
posed restrictions on such things «s 
conventions, pleasure trips and yaca- 
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ins. The peak load of transporta- 
tion is expected about the last of Au- 
oust, and it has been freely predicted 
that rail and bus travel will then be 
rationed The railroads, Mr. Eastman 
nnounced, must find enough men to 
fill 117,000 new jobs for the rest of 
this year. In fact, many more are 
needed, but few are available. 


=| 
Labor: The Wage Question 


Concerned over the demand of 
unions for dollar-a-day wage increases 
at the big steel and auto plants the 
Var Labor Board at Wash- 
ington made a serious study 
of the whole wage prob- 
len. Chairman Willian L. 
Davis said a further direc- 
{ from the President 

ight be necessary since 
his plan to have the Labor 
Board prevent = general 

se increases was not 
irking. Less than 10 per 
cent of the cases come be- 
fore the Board, he said, and 
many @mployers are will- 
ing to grant increases in 
order to have peace. All 
tra costs, of course, are 
passed on to the Govern- 
nt. 


Mr. Davis spoke also of 
cranting raises equal to not 
more than half the rise in 
the cost of living, and to 
pay the increases in war 
savings bonds. This prece- 
dent was sent by the ship- 
vard workers, whose stabi- 
lization committee, at Pres- 

lent Roosevelt’s request, 
cave up half the pay in- 
crease due them under a 
pre-war contract which 
linked pay rises with the 
cost of living. Chairman 
Davis added, however, that 
there must be a way “to 
tuckle the problem of wage increases 
where there is no dispute.” He sug- 

‘ted that employers might be forbid- 
den to grant increases over a certain 
salary figure. 

Managers of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany demanded that all wages be 
frozen for the duration of the war. 
lhe dollar-a-day raises demanded 
there, plus a $100 war bond in lieu 

two weeks vacation, would, it was 

1, add to the cost of materials being 

nufactured for the Government— 

‘ sole customer of the Ford Com- 

\y at the present time.” 

But CIO President Philip Murray 

idemned wage-freezing as destruc- 

of collective bargaining, in a 

‘ech to the 1,700 delegates which 

t at Cleveland to change the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee into 
the United Steel Workers of America. 

persuaded the steel workers, how- 

‘rt, to give up the principle of dou- 

‘ pay for Sundays and holidays and 





mid-1943 -will be cancelled. 
as synthetic rubber and aviation gasoline plants. 
new factories take materials which are needed for the vast 
“Do it now” production campaign. 
WPB views 1942 as the crucial year of the war, and feels 
that one extra plane and one extra tank now may be worth 


10 later. Materials will go into arms, not new factories. 


NATIONAL 


time and a half for Saturdays. Mr. 
Murray agreed that stabilization of 
wages and prices “is desirable and es- 
sential.” ‘ 


Congress: No Economy 


Not only did the Senate economiz- 
ers, led by Byrd of Virginia and Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee, fail to trim the 
big Agriculture Department appropri- 
ation, but they were unable to prevent 
the addition to it of $32,000,000 in cash 
and $80,000,000 in loan authorizations. 
So the House savings were ‘ost, and 





More War Production—Fewer New Factories 


ERE in the world’s largest factory for mass production of 

airplane engines, cylinders for Wright Cyclones come 
down the conveyor line. WPB wants to see more 
like this—wants more production and fewer new factories. 
A WPB spokesman disclosed recently that almost all con- 
tracts for new war factories which cannot be completed by 
Exceptions will be such things 
Reason: 





the total was upped to $680,000,000. 
The Administration’s support of the 
increases turned the tide. 

The Administration won, too, a par- 
tial victory over the farm bloc when 
the Senate voted it authority to sell 
surplus corn and up to 125,000,000 
bushels of Government owned wheat 
for feed purposes at 80 per cent of 
parity prices. It was 4 compromise on 
the Administration’s demand for a 
free hand in selling the surpluses. Corn 
state Senators fought it; charged the 
wheat and cotton state Senators with 
“desertion,” and warned that parity 
prices would be undermined. 

Interest in the House of Represen- 
tatives continued to center on the tax 
bill still in the hands of the Ways and 
Meatis Committee. To get an addi- 
tional $2,750,000,000 from individuals 
the Committee voted, tentatively, to 
double the surtax to 12 per cent on the 
first $2,000 of taxable earnings and in- 
crease the rate to 81 per cent on in- 


It is an indication that 





comes of over $200,000. It had al- 
ready decided to raise the normal in- 
come tax from four to six per cent, 
and to lower exemptions of married 
persons from $1,500 to $1,200 and sin- 
gle persons from $750 to $500. The 
Committee did not complete its work. 
More tax plans are in the hopper. 


my 
The WAAC Organizing 


With the appointment of Mrs. Oveta 
Hobby of Texas as Director, or chief 
officer (equivalent to the rank of ma- 
jor), the U. S. Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps began to take 
form and substance. 

Enlistments are not ex- 
pected to start until Aug- 
ust. In the meantime some 
450 officers will be trained 
for eight weeks at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. They 
will be examined, chosen 
and sent there by the nine 
corps areas, each recom- 
mending at least 60 candi- 
dates. After the officers are 


tioned at each recruiting 
area to handle volunteers. 
Future oflicers will all 
come from the ranks. 

President Roosevelt, in 
WAAC, ordered the first en- 
rollment limited to 25,000, 
but there are to be 150,000 
eventually. They will not 
be a part of the Army, but 
scenes will gradually take over 
some 62 kinds of noncom- 
batant jobs which the War 
Department says they can 
handle. 

Volunteers, who may be 
married or single, must be 
between.the ages of 21 and 
45 and weigh not less than 
105 pounds. They will en- 
list for a year; will wear 
uniforms; be drilled so as 
to take part in parades and “move in 
a military manner’; must serve al 
home or abroad, and will be entitled 
to 30 days leave. First officers will 
get $166.67 a month; second officers, 
$131.25; third officers $125, while the 
pay of volunteers (first leaders, lead- 
ers, junior leaders and auxiliaries) 
will range from $72 to $21 a month. 
Recruiting stations reported a steady 
stream of women callers seeking in- 
formation. Others are waiting, pre- 
ferring to join the Women’s Auxiliary 
Naval Reserve, now being considered. 

The Women’s Corps idea has been 
generally welcomed. Canada, which 
started the experiment some eight 
months ago, has found her women’s 
army of some 7,000 (which is not a 
separate unit) efficient and valuable. 
The women have separate barracks, 
but live in the same camps with the 
fighting soldiers, eat in the same mess 
halls and join the men in the recrea- 
tion rooms. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Biggest Convoy 
It was no more than a two-sentence 
communique by the War Department. 
But, like a heavy bomber, it carried a 
terrific punch and a stinger in its tail: 
The War Department today an- 
nounced the arrival in the British 
Isles of additional United States Army 
troops. The number is substantially 
larger than previous contingents and 
includes tank units, 


Correspondents’ reports coming 
from “Somewhere in Northern Ire- 
Jand” told more of the story. They 
described the number of troops as 
“thousands upon thousands.”. The 
troops required “several days” to land. 
The first man to land was Pvt. Marvin 
H. O’Neal of Philip, S. D. The first 
to drive a U. S. tank on British soil was 
Sgt. Charles Burns of Woodhaven, 
N. Y. There was a stowaway aboard, 
Pvt. George F. Duval of Chelsea, Mass. 
He had been guarding the docks when 
the convoy was preparing. “I wanted 
action,” he declared, “and this was the 
best way I could figure out to get it 
quick.” 

The convoy crossed without damage 
or attack, though destroyers were 
“pushing periscopes down” all the way 
across. Several flights of would-be at- 
tacking planes were driven off by our 
fighters, 

If we are landing numerous troops 
in the British Isles, it may mean action 
seon on some European second front. 
Tank units would be used in such an 
offensive. And from Ireland it was 
reported that as soon as they had land- 
ed, our troops went into the country 
to begin “invasion practice.” 





Britain: Invasion Fever 


The invasion fever in Britain is 
mounting fast. Two years ago it was 
a fear of invasion; and the fever hop- 
ped Britons up to tremendous exer- 
tions for defense. Today it is a de- 
mand to invade the Continent, open- 
ing up a second front. And Britain’s 
war leaders are having trouble hold- 
ing the fever down until such a time 
as they are prepared to make an in- 
vasion and make it stick. 

The War Cabinet itself alternately 
sends the fever up, then tries to calm 
it. Speaking before a workmen’s audi- 
ence at Leeds, Prime Minister Church- 
ill recently declared: “We have reach- 
ed the period in the war when it 
would be premature to say we have 
topped the ridge, but we see the ridge 
ahead now.” 

Debate. The invasion fever reach- 
ed Commons, with a demand for a 
debate on the subject. Churchill did 
not take part, for there was no call 
for a vote of confidence. Speaking for 
Churchill, Sir Stafford Cripps declar- 








ed that the government was preparing 
“a carefully planned attack” on the 
Continent, but would mount it only 
when ready. Even Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, former’ War Minister and 


-Churchill critic, helped dampen the 


invasion fever by saying Britain 
should not be “hounded into opening 
a Western Front,” because it would 
be “the biggest undertaking jn British 
military history and worse than not 
undertaking it would be to undertake 
it and fail.” 

RAF Returns. For weeks the RAF 
had been grounded by bad weather. 
Then skies cleared and it launched out 
at Mannheim, great Rhine industrial 
center. The first wave of bombers 
showered down 40,000 incendiaries; 





the utmost haste.” By help he me: 
bombers and pursuit planes. 


The Chinese have reason to be wor 
ried. “The war hereafter will be c 
tinental,” Tokyo is reported to h: 
said. China believes that Japan » ||! 
attempt now to knock her out of {)y 
war before turning to face the certain 
United Nations attack. Jap drives - 
all Chinese fronts indicate this. 

Five fresh Jap divisions have 
cently been landed in Burma. Thi, 
could be used for an attack on In 
But they could also be rushed to |). 
Chinese border. 

In Chekiang Province, one of 
coastal provinces still partially in 
Chinese hands, the Japs have begun 
a new campaign. The Japs want 
Chekiang to mop up air bases in the 
western and southern parts of the 
province from which United Nations 
planes could raid Tokyo or Formos: 
They want to take Kinhua, the dis- 
tribution center for goods which hav 


Troopship on the Atlantic: It Carried “Substantial” Reinforcements 


they were followed by the heavy boys 
with big bomb loads. An official de- 
clared that Britain uses 800 bombers 
a night now, would soon have the 
number up to 1,000. 

Eugen Injured. The Navy earlier 
had its good report. Planes spotted the 
cruiser Prinz Eugen, wounded when 
she ran the Channel months ago, 
creeping home to Germany down the 
Norwegian coast. The British pounc- 
ed on her, sent perhaps three tor- 
pedoes into the cruiser. She will be 
laid up for months. 


ae 


China: Help Needed 


In lower Yunnan Province, which 
borders an Burma, Chinese demolition 
squads were reported blowing up 
bridges and demolishing mountain 
highways. Though the Chinese appear 
to be holding now in Yunnan and have 
cleared the western bank of the Sal- 
ween River of Jap troops, theré was 
no optimism in Chungking. Instead, 
a government spokesman, T. F. Tsiang, 
told reporters that “the immediate fu- 
ture for China is very grave. China 
needs all the help our friends can send 
us and they must send that help with 





run the Jap coastal blockade. 

Jap troops are also massing in Ho- 
nan Province, north of the Yangtz 
River. If they drive westward and 
south from here they may outflank 


Chungking. 


Doolittle Did It 


In the President’s study, Mrs. Do 
little gasped with surprise. For ther 
she saw her husband, whom she ha‘ 
not even known to be in the United 
States. At the same time, the natio! 
was let in on a secret. Brig. Gen 
James H. (“Jimmy”) Doolittle was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for planning and leading the 
April 18 bombing attack on Japan. A! 
the same time, 79 other members of th: 
flight were given D. S. C.’s. 

Jimmy Doolittle, 45, was considered 
too valuable as an instructor to send to 
Francé in the last war. For more than 
20 years, flying privately and for the 
Army, and once lent to the Navy to 
win a Schneider Cup race, he has bee? 
collecting firsts and breaking records. 
On Feb. 9, a lieutenant colonel, he was 
called to Washington to plan the raid 
on Japan which he had been urging. 
The exploit was typigal of Doolittle 
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work: extreme care in the planning, 
extreme daring in the execution. 


“The success of the recent air raid 
on Japan exceeded our most optimistic 
expectations,” Doolittle said. “Each 
plane was assigned specific targets, 
ind the bombardiers carried out their 
expert duties with remarkable pre- 
cision.” 

The raid was made at noon in clear 
weather. The North American B-25B 
medium bombers “hedge - hopped” 
cross Japan at housetop height, going 
up to 1,500 feet when near their tar- 
sets only to avoid their own bomb 
bursts. Not a plane was lost over 
Japan; ground fire was weak, and of 
the only 30 Jap pursuits encountered, 
“several” were shot down. Targets 
included the Mitsubishi plane works, 
Japan’s biggest, near Nagoya, steel 
plants, oil storage centers, munitions 
factories and naval yards, at one of 
which an almost-completed battleship 
or cruiser was left in flames. Hiro- 
hito’s palace was plainly sighted, but 
pilots had orders to leave it alone. 
Usually the planes flew so low that 
they could see the surprise on the 
faces of the Japs. 

News which the Army still held 
back was where the planes took off 
and landed. The only hint was that 
they were “specially equipped.” The 
President chuckled that “General Doo- 
little conducted a little expedition and 
now he is safely back from Shangri- 
La.” The German radio, a little slow 
on the uptake, broadcast that the flight 
started from Shangri-La (the mythical 
setting of James Hilton’s novel Lost 
Horizon), “which was not otherwise 
described by President Roosevelt.” 
Asked if he planned another Tokyo 
trip, Doolittle, who was raised to brig- 
idier general the day after his feat, 

plied: “That’s in the lap of the gods 
ind the hands of the War Department.” 
But the lad whom they kept out of 
mmbat during the last war had gone 
to the front with a vengeance 25 years 


later. 


Russia: For Kharkov 


The war can be won in Russia, this 
year, many experts agree; for if the 
Russians stop Hitler he is finished, no 

itter how long the final mopping-up 
takes. If it is won, much of the credit 
will go to a bull-shouldered, gleaming- 
bald Red Marshal who has proved him- 
self one of the smartest generals of 
this war. The name: Semeon Timo- 
sShenko. A Ukrainian, Timoshenko 
won his spurs in the Revolution. It 
was he who fought the great delaying 
battle of Smolensk last year, bleeding 
Hitler’s legions white. When Marshal 
Budenney botched the Ukraine defense 
last fall, Timoshenko took over; and 
when Hitler weakened his southern 
flank for the winter drive on Moscow, 
Timoshenko seized the opportunity to 
retake Rostov—the opening gun in the 
hussian campaign which has been roll- 
ing ever since. 


\ left, a right. This year Hitler’s 





‘ 
first spring offensive, unlike all his 
previous ones, was aimed not at seiz- 
ing the capital of his intended victim 
country, but at the periphery. The 
Nazis started with a drive in the Cri- 
mea to take its easternmost Kerch 
Peninsula. The town of Kerch lies 
just across a narrow strait from the 
Caucasus, where oil is. The Ger- 
man army has apparently driven to, 
or into, that city. But the Russians 
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Timoshenko Battered at Kharkov 


dogged!y refute the claim that their 
armies have been wiped out on Kerch. 
Day after day they reported battles 
“in the vicinity of Kerch.” But while 
ihe Germans were attacking his left, 
Timoshenko struck out with a mighty 
right. 

On to Kharkov. He had again 
launched an offensive. This time it 
was aimed at Kharkov, “Pittsburgh” 
of the Ukraine. - Kharkov is a strate- 
gic key to the whole Ukraine area. 
From it five railroads run out like 
spokes. If the Russians take it, the 
Germans will have to fall back on a 
new base for all their southern opera- 
tions. And last week Timoshenko was 
battering at its gates. 

The tank-led offensive which he set 
moving soon extended in an arc over 
a 100-mile front. Grinding forward 
like a massive glacier, it swept the 
Germans steadily out of fortified vil- 
lages. It crunched through successive 
defense lines. Desperate, Field Mar- 
shal Fedor von Boek threw at it wave 
after wave of tanks. The Russians, 
holding air superiority, hopped on the 
tanks with their Stormovik fighter 
planes. Two-man Red teams hand- 
ling the new six-foot anti-tank rifle 
knocked them out. The Germans were 
losing tanks by the hundreds, while 
the arms of the Russian envelopment 
squeezed closer around Kharkov. 

Counter-Attack. To ease the pres- 
sure, the Germans began a counter- 
attack some 75 miles south of Kharkov. 
For a time the Russians reported the 
enemy on the offensive. Then they 
declared the attacks repulsed. The Red 
wave lapped closer at Kharkov. 








SERVICE NOTES 


Age Limit Revised: Age limit for ac- 
ceptance of college graduates as can- 
didates for second lieutenant commis- 
sions was raised from 27 to 30 years 
by Marine Corps headquarters. 





Barrage Sausages: The Parris Is- 
land, S. C., base of the Marine Corps 
is making great strides in glider oper- 
ation training. But another important 
feature of the base is its barrage bal- 
loon school where classes of 20 to 30 
men learn what there is to know about 
the sausages: inflation, repair, moor- 
ing and production of the highly flam- 
mable hydrogen gas used to inflate 
them. Each class handles four bal- 
loons which are weighted with sand 
and moored to ground pegs, then re- 
leased on stéel cables. 

Engineers Needed: The Navy faces a 
critical need for engineering instruc- 
tors, It will commission 100 engineer- 
ing graduates as officers for instruc- 
tion in one of three midshipmen 
schools. Applicants should be between 
25 and 35, unless otherwise especially 
qualified, should be working toward a 
master’s or doctor’s degree in en- 
gineering, mathematics or related sub- 
jects and should have had consider- 
able teaching experience. Appointees 
will receive a course in naval indoc- 
trination and a three months’ Naval 
Academy course in subjects taught at 
the Naval Reserve schools. Training 
will start after June 1. 

Insignia Regulations: If you are 
wearing authorized medals, decora- 
tions and insignia of the Army and are 
not entitled to such honors you may 
be walking right into a $250 fine and 
(or) six months’ enforced confinement. 
The War Department announced that 
regulation Army insignia and buttons 
may be purchased only by persons 
presenting official War Dept. identifi- 
cation establishing their right to wear 
the insignia. Authorized dealers are 
required to display their licenses; all 
others will be prosecuted. Insignia or 
imitations may be used by organiza- 
tions or societies only with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War. 

Holiday Furloughs: The Army plans 
to help relieve week-end and vaca- 
tion travel congestion by scheduling 
furloughs and annual leaves through- 
out the year rather than in July and 
August and by regulating departures 
and return to duty so that they will 
fall on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. The military situation 
permitting, the number of furloughs to 
be granted in each command for Me- 
morial Day and the Fourth of July 
will be 15 per cent of the personnel 
with the exception of Replacement 
Training Centers and Reception Cen- 
ters. In general, Memorial Day fur- 
loughs will be from May 27 to June 3; 
Fourth of July furloughs from June 30 
to July 8, inclusive. 
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150 YEARS OF SERVICE— 
New York Stock Exchange Celebrates Birthday 


LESSED with the well wishes of 
President Roosevelt, the New 
York Stock Exchange, national mar- 
ket place for securities, this week 
celebrated the 150th anniversary of 
its founding. Organized by a group 
of brokers in 1792, its first efforts were 
devoted to creating a stablé market for 
the government bonds of that day, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the Revolu- 
tionary War. And from this fact, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt drew substance for his 
message to the Exchange: 
“To me it is interesting 
that the Exchange was or- 
ganized as a direct result 
of a government issue of 
bonds to fund the state and 
national obligations of the 
war for American liberty. 
Just as the Exchange then 
was able to render an impor- 
tant service to the public and 
to the nation, so today it has 
the opportunity of performing 
valued services in the present 
struggle for human freedom. 
“The continuation of an 
orderly market will be of 
vital importance both during 
the war and during the peri- 
od of readjustment that will 
follow. You have an oppor- 
tunity for great service, and 
I am confident that in this 
you will not fail.” 


Emil Schram, president 
of the Exchange, in his ad- 
dress to the public assem- 
bly gathered in _ historic 
Wall Street to celebrate the 
anniversary, urged the 
members to pledge their 
utmost efforts to the Gov- 
ernment’s victory finance 
program. 

“Under a definite assign- 
ment of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the financial 
industry has pledged 100 
per cent performance in the 
sale of War Bonds and the 
other securities that are 
being sold to finance the war,” he de- 
clared. “That pledge must be kept.” 

The Exchange’s anniversary comes 
at a time when the nation is 
shouldering a huge debt for vic- 
tory. When it opened, the country 
was in a somewhat similar situation. 
Congress had daringly voted to as- 
sume the State debts and to pay all 
bonds at par, in order to give the 
young nation a sound financial stand- 
ing. The debt then looked huge—a 
total of $75,000,000. There was no 
market where State bonds, which com- 
prised most of the debt, could be trans- 
lated into Federals. For this purpose 
the Exchange was established. 

A group of 24 brokers met under a 
buttonwood tree on Wall Street to sign 
an agreement providing for a market 
for Government securities. The tree 
was probably one of the few left 
standing on lower Manhattan, for most 





had been chopped down by Israel Put- 
nam’s soldiers to form barricades. At 
the time, New York was a city of 
33,000. Many of its buildings had been 
destroyed in the 1776 fire and had not 
yet been replaced. A year later the 
Exchange moved in from under the 
tree to rooms in the Tontine Coffee 
House, for which 203 merchants sub- 
scribed the funds. 

Since then the institution has had 
its ups and downs; but at all times it 





of the New York Stock Exchange Is Held 


has: provided a free market for se- 
curities, Some highlights of its ca- 
reer are these: 

1817—First constitution of the Ex- 
change adopted by eight firms and 19 
individual members, under the name 
of “New York Stock and Exchange 
Board.” 

1830—First railroad stock, Mohawk 
& Hudson, put on list. 

1863—Permanent name of New York 
Stock Exchange adopted. _Two years 
later the Exchange moved into its own 
building at 10 to 12 Broad Street. 

1867—Stock tickers first installed. 

1886—First million-share day, De- 
cember 15, 

1901—First three million-share day, 
April 30. 

1903—-Exchange moved into its pres- 
ent building, 18 Broad Street. 

1914—Exchange closed July 31 be- 
cause of outbreak of World War I, 


—Courtesy Bank of Manhattan Company 


Under a Buttonwood Tree in Wall Street, in 1792, the First Meeting 
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but opened again on December 1. 
titan ¥,000,000-share day, Jus: 
1929—The crash; 16,410,030 shar:. 
sold on October 29. 

1933-—Independent audit of co))- 
pany financial statements required .< 
condition of listing stock on Exchange. 

1934—Securities & Exchange Act 
passed. 

1938—Stock Exchange reorganize; 
to meet modern conditions. 

1942—-For second time in its history. 
Exchange recommends an investment. 
U. S. War Savings Bonds. The firs; 
time was in 1917, when it recommend- 
ed Liberty Bonds. 

Investment of the people’s capital in 
private enterprise has been 
one of the bases of Amer- 
ica’s great industria] ¢,- 
pansion; and the New York 
Stock Exchange and its sis- 
ter exchanges have been 
the channels throug! 
which this investment his 
been made. Just how wice- 
ly securities are held in 
this country is illustrated 
by some Exchange figur: 
More than one-half of 3!! 
stockholders in the nation 
own units of 25 shares o: 
less. Approximately on 
third of all dividends go 
persons with yearly in- 
comes of $5,000 or und 

It is estimated that of th: 
individual holdings of se- 
curities listed on the Ex- 
change, 5,089,000 holdings, 
or about half the total, have 
a market value of less than 
$500. The period since 
1929 has seen a far wide! 
distribution of stock: 
among the people. Many 
large corporations hav: 
doubled the number  / 
their stockholders | sinc: 
1929. A study of 50 ec 
poration stocks made |, 
the Exchange shows thal 
there has been an increas: 
of 79 per cent in the num- 
ber of individuals owning 
shares. It is estimated that 
the total number of holders of corpor- 
ate securities is between ten million: 
and fifteen millions, In 1917 it wa: 
only 300,000. 

Today the Exchange does a much 
smaller business, compared with the 
1920’s. But its young, vigorous lead 
ers look to the future with confidence. 
There is no inclination in this stress 
ful period to “sell America short.” 
They are convinced that after victory 
ihis nation should embark on a period 
of industrial expansion and wid 
spread prosperity unrivaled in wor! 
history. It will be solidly based, with 
even more people than at present hold 
ing “shares in America.” And then th: 
institution which has weathered fiv« 
wars. and numerous’ depressions 
which helped the young nation weath 
er its first financial crisis, will be ther« 
to provide a free market for the fre: 
capital of free Americans, 
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} FARM 


Growing Hemp Again 

Hemp was grown in Kentucky as 
far back as in the time of the Revo- 
lutionary War. It was used for home- 
made clothing, cord, twine, rope, sack- 
ing and the like. But cheap foreign 
fibers practically put an end to Ken- 
tucky hemp by the end of the last 
entury. Some was still grown, but 
nothing like the volume of the days 
of the New England Yankee clippers, 
which used miles of rope made from 
Kentucky hemp. Even the ships of 
Commodore Perry on Lake Erie were 
rigged with Kentucky hemp. It was 
also found to be strong and reliable 
for the use of the busy hangman in the 
days of horse thieves and cattle rus- 
tlers. 

Now hemp must be raised again. 
The jute from India, manila from the 
Philippines, sisal from the Dutch East 
Indies and henequen from Mexico 
have practically ceased to arrive, and 
the Navy needs cable and cordage. So 
Uncle Sam has again called on Ken- 
tucky. The Government bought 3,000 
bushels of hemp seed and sold it to 
Kentucky farmers to provide for a 
seed crop for next year. The hemp 
grown for seed is planted in rows, and 
it is allowed to ripen fully, which 
makes the fiber worthless. But enough 
seed is hoped for to sow, broadcast, 
350,000 acres in 1943, which crops will 
be harvested between blossoming and 
seed formation. Other experienced 
states which will join Kentucky in 
growing hemp for fiber are Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and I}linois. 


New Dishes From Weeds 


Perhaps there was never a farmer 
who did not at some time wonder why 
the Lord had made so many weeds. 
Botanists have identified 250,000 spec- 
ies of plants on earth—and most of 
them are weeds. 

But gradually, through the years, 
uses have been found for many weeds, 
ind hope has spurred the search for 
further discoveries. The present war- 
time searcity of many materials has 
turned particular attention to weeds, 
ind uncovered more values. While re- 
orts come from Europe of grass and 
sawdust being converted into food for 
humans, our own chemurgists are get- 
ling medicine from the familiar jim- 

in weed, rubber from the dandelion, 
soldenrod and milkweed, camphor 
from mint and fiber from several 
tough weed stalks. Many weeds are 
being studied for oil, perfume and 

isecticide preparations to replace 
supplies cut off by war. 

In a timely contribution from his 
headquarters at Tuskegee Institute in 
\labama, the famous Negro scientist 
Dr, George Washington Carver has 
issued a new cook book devoted to 
preparation of weeds and wild 
lowers for the table. He recommends 

» dandelion, rabbit tobacco, and ox- 
‘ daisy for salads, which should be 
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Hemp Fiber: We'll Grow Our Own 


prepared generally “like turnip 
greens,” and may be mixed with other 
greens. He specially praises the field 
or sheep sorrel, when about two- 
thirds grown, for salads, for making 
cooling drinks and for pies. All 21 
varieties of them are good, he assures. 

The common weed known as lamb’s 
quarters, Dr. Carver says, indicates by 
its name the esteem in which it was 
held by the ancients. It should be 
boiled with meat, like mustard or col- 
lards’ He compares the widely sa- 
vored early spring poke weed with 
spinach, and he gives a recipe for mak- 
ing soup from sour grass leaves, which 
grow in abundance, 

Dr. Carver issues his recipes not as 
novelties or culinary adventures but 
as dishes which he has found “delic- 
ious and appetizing.” 


Farm Briefs 


q The winter wheat crop, estimat- 
ed at 646,875,000 bushels, represents 
the highest yield per acre for the last 
10 years. 





@ The average length of the work 
day for farmers in May was found to 
be 12 hours for farm operators and 
10.1. hours for hired workers. 
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Dr. Carver Prepared a Weed Cook Book 


RELIGION 


Muhlenberg Bicentennial 


On Sept. 22, 1742, Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, a Lutheran ministér, 
born in Germany, landed at Charles- 
ton, S. C. He had answered a call to 
serve three Lutheran congregations 
in the Philadelphia area. The first 
church he built was at Trappe, near 
Norristown, Pa. The historic hand- 
hewn structure, dedicated in 1754, is 
still standing. Henry Muhlenberg had 
a spiritual “green thumb” when it 
came to “planting” the church. He 
formulated a common liturgy, pre- 
pared a model constitution for con- 
gregations and synods, edited an 
American Lutheran hymn book. From 
the churches Muhlenberg organized 
grew the present United Lutheran 
Church, largest of our Lutheran bod- 
ies, with 1,692,908 members in the 
United States and Canada, 

All during May Lutherans have been 
celebrating the Muhlenberg Bicenten- 
nial at Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pa., climaxing it this week with 
“Brotherhood Day” on May 28 and the 
college’s 75th commencement on June 
1. But the celebration has been made 
national as well as churchly. Last 
August Congress provided for a Bi- 
centennial Commission, of which the 
President is honorary, and Vice Pres- 
ident Wallace active chairman. Speak- 
ers at the celebration include Mrs. 
Roosevelt and House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, For Henry Muhlenberg, who 
married a daughter of Conrad Weiser, 
missionary to the Indians, established 
a family of ministers and patriots who 
were famous in our early history: 


@ John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, a 
minister in Virginia, was a member 
of the House of Burgesses. One Sun- 
day in January, 1776, he electrified his 
congregation by stripping off his cleri- 
cal gown to reveal the uniform of a 
colonel in the Continental Army. 
Cried he: “There is a time for all 
things: a time to preach and a time 
to pray; but there is also a time to 
fight and that time has now come.” 
He ended the- war at Yorktown, a 
Major General, He was later vice 
president of Pennsylvania, a member 
of the first three Congresses, and 
though elected Senator, resigned the 
office to become Collector of the Port 
of Philadelphia. He died in 1807, 

@ Frederick Augustus Conrad Muh- 
lenberg served Christ Congregation in 
New York until put on Lord Howe’s 
“arrest” list. He served in the Con- 
tinental Congress, was a speaker of 
the Pennsylvania assembly, presided 
over the state convention which rati- 
fied the Constitution, then in 1789 be- 
came first Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. He saved the Jay 
treaty by casting the deciding vote. 

e Gotthilf Henry Ernst Muhlenberg 
served pastorates in Philadelphia and 
became one of the New World’s lead- 
ing botanists. His knowledge of herbs 
was useful to the Continental Army 
when the war cut off imports of me- 
dicinals. In 1787 he became first presi- 
dent of Franklin College, now Frank- 
lin and Marshall. 
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NEW MEXICO— 


Land of Conquistador Thrills at War Effort 


By JOHN E. MILES 
Governor, State of New Mexico 


Across the colorful pages of New 
Mexico history have passed the fig- 
ures of conquistador and padre, ex- 
plorer and colonizer, trapper and In- 
dian fighter, pioneer and cattle baron, 
home -seeker and industrialist, and 
each has added much to the story of 
New Mexico. 

Today nearly every phase of life in 
the state is influenced in some manner 
by events- which happened centuries 
ago. 

When the Spaniards, under Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de 
Coronado, made 
headquarters in 
New Mexico in 
1540 to begin one 
of the _ greatest 
land explorations 
in all history, they 
found the Indians 
living in perma- 
nent towns along 
the valleys and on 
the high mesas. 
Some of the huge 
apartment houses in which the In- 
dians lived rose six stories and con- 
tained from 600 to 800 rooms. 

These Pueblo Indians gave America 
its only indigenous architecture, 

The Spanish conquistadores who 
colonized New Mexico in 1598 pion- 
eered the development of the state, 
and they held jealous guard over the 
land until the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century. Education, com- 
merce, religion and government were 
their contributions — contributions 
which laid the groundwork for a re- 
markable cultural system which lives 
today. 

The conquistadores introduced live- 
stock into New Mexico, and the state 
has gone forward to hold its position 
as one of the great cattle and sheep 
producers of the West. From this 
great supply of beef om the hoof, from 
a storehouse of wool on two million 
sheep—from these can a great Army a- 
building draw for needed supplies of 
food and clothing. 


New Mexico has recently seen the 
development of her natural resources 
on a scale never before dreamed of, 
even in the so-called boom days of 
the mining West. Petroleum, potash, 
copper, coal, iron, lead, zinc, molyb- 
denum—all of these vital minerals and 
many more are going into America’s 
great arsenal of victory. New Mexico 
is the nation’s greatest producer of 
potash, and seventh ranking in pro- 
duction of petroleum. 

Long before the days of the Santa 
Fe Trail, New Mexico had established 
transportation systems. The old Chi- 
huahua Trail, which plied El Camino 
Real, established in 1598, saw com- 
merce move from Mexico City to San- 





Governor Miles 


New Mexico 





ta Fe over a span of two centuries. 
Today our transportation system in- 
cludes rail, highway and plane, with 
more airline miles per capita than any 
state in the Union. These facilities 
are turning in a great performance in 
contributing to the nation’s war effort. 
eee 
f ; 
Terrain— 


% The northwest corner of New 
Mexico is the only one in the United 
States common to four state boun- 
daries. Arizona, Utah, Colorado and 
New Mexico meet here. 


%& So large is New Mekico’s land 
area that with only the slightest 
squeezing the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maine could be fit- 
ted within its borders: 


% New Mexico’s far flung mountain 
system embraces. elevations rising 
from 6,000 to 13,400 feet above sea 
level; 50 peaks tower over 8,000 feet. 





—In a Nutshell — 


New Mexico is the second youngest state 
in the Union, admitted in 1912. Its pepu- 
lation of 531,818 ranks it 42nd among the 
states, its land area of 121,666 square 
miles, the fourth largest. New Mexco’s 
motto is Crescet Eundo, We Grow as We 
Go. The state flower is the Yucca, and 
the Roadrunner its bird. 

New Mexico is a state of rural and 
smal] urban areas, with only six cities 
having a population in excess of 
10,000. Albuquer- 
que, with a met- 
ropolitan popula- 
tion of 65,000 is 
the largest city, 
and the state’s 
commercial cen- 
ter. The state 
capital, Santa Fe, 
ranks second in 
population with 
20,325. 

New Mexico’s 
industries are well diversified. It ranks 
seventh among the states as a petroleum 
producer, and contains the nation’s great- 
est potash deposits. Important among 
other minerals are copper, lead, zinc, coal, 
gold and silver. Livestock production 
ranks New Mexico high among western 
states in both sheep and cattle. Among 
agricultural crops, wheat is important 
along with cotton, potatoes, grain, sorg- 
hum, cereals, vegetables and fruits. 

As a recreational playground, New Mexi- 
co stands near the top in the nation. The 
tourist business, valued at $80,000,000 an- 
nually, is the state’s leading source of 
cash income. Some 4,500,000 people visit 
the state each year. - 

New Mexico’s Governor is John E. Miles. 
Its United States Senators are Dennis 
Chavez and Carl A. Hatch. Its one Repre- 
sentative in Congress is Clinton P. An- 
derson, 

The state has a bicameral legislature of 
24 senators and 49 representatives, with 
Lieutenant Governor Ceferino R. Quin- 
tana as president of the senate and Frank 
J. McCarthy as speaker of the house. 


Roll Call of the States 














PATHFINDER 


Diplomatic Language 
By DENNIS CHAVEZ 
United States Senator from New Mex: 


Because Washington looks only e: 
of the Potomac River for its diplom: 
ic embryos, the Good Neighbor Poli: 
that has sought to weld the wester) 
hemisphere into a common defen: 
was fumbled for nine years and ; 
most lost in a welter of bewilderny 
“South of the Rio Grande.” 

Our representatives to-our south: 
neighbors could 
speak the la 
guage, or if th: 
professed to hay: 
such ability it was 
“book learnin:.” 
They hadn’t the 
background or tly 
knowledge of th: 
race, the diploma! 
ic facility of win- 
ning the _ conti- 
dence of the Latin, 
and the Axis wa: 
beating us to the punch, as we foun: 
out not so long ago. 

While Washington fumbled, N« 
Mexico was ready and willing to con- 
tribute trained and capable men wh: 
could have achieved the Good Neigh 
bor goal faster and more thorough], 
This far-southwestern state has th: 
cultural, religious and historical back 
ground that makes its native youn: 
men naturals for this work, but som: 
how all this was lost in the fumblin; 

“uo 


Kit Carson 


The story of a 14+year-old boy who 
jumped his apprenticeship to a Mi: 
souri saddlemaker and came to New 
Mexico with the price of a penny on 
his head, is one of the sagas of west- 
ern history. This is the story of Chris 
topher (Kit) Carson. 

Born in Kentucky in 1809, Carson 
moved with his parents to Missouri, 
where, at the age of 14, he was ap- 
prenticed to a saddlemaker. He left his 
employer to join a caravan to Santa 
Fe, and arrived in New Mexico’s cap- 
ital in 1826. His employer posted a 
bounty of one penny for his return, 
but it was never collected. 

Carson worked in the Santa Rita 
copper mines in southwestern New 
Mexico for about two years, and then 
began his career as an Indian fighter 
and scout, mountaineer and trapper. 

In 1842 he met Col. John C. Fremon!. 
for whom he acted as guide in three 
expeditions to California, and four 
vears later he was in the thick of the 
fight to wrest California from Mexico. 
His career as an Indian fighter be- 
tween 1849 and 1854 is one filled with 
thrillers. He became first Indian agen! 
in New Mexico in 1854 in charge of 
the Utes, Apaches and Pueblos. With 
the outbreak of the Civil War, he or- 
ganized and commanded the First 
New Mexico Cavalry. In 1862 he head 
ed the famous Navajo campaign. Ki! 
Carson died at Fort Lyon. Colo., i! 
1868. He is buried at Taos, N. M. 
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PATRIOTISM— 


State Cheered Its Brave Sons at Battle of Bataan 


By CLINTON P. ANDERSON 
Member of Congress of New Mexico 


New Mexico—the Land of Enchant- 
ment—watched sadly as an end was 
written to the heroic American de- 
fense of the Bataan Peninsula and 
ihe rock fortress of Corregidor. It 
was not only that so many New Mex- 
icans had been there throughout a 
long campaign—not only that casual- 
ties in large numbers were certain to 
be reported to parents and wives in a 
home state that had sent virtually 
every one of its national guardsmen 
io the Philippines—but there was, as 
well, a grimness 
that vowed thaf 
the conditions 
which led to the 
loss of the Philip- 
pines must never 
again be allowed 
to exist. 

For it is not in 
the metropolitan 
areas or the heavy 
population cen- 
ters that the aver- 
age citizen thinks 
ind knows most about his Govern- 

ent and its problems. Polls across 
the country have shown that in 
packed cities one in three knows who 
represents him in Washington, while 
in the sparsely-settled Rocky Moun- 
tain west, it is the one in three who 
doesn’t. -The reversal in ratio points 
to a keen interest in the affairs of the 

ition by such states as this one of 
New Mexico, 

That interest is evidenced in recent 
steady demands that a lack of ship- 
ping must not now be allowed to bot- 

‘neck American munitions and equip- 
ment within this continent as our sol- 
diers, ships and planes were maroon- 
ed and bottlenecked within the Phil- 
ippines. New Mexico, with its towns 
that exist today after 400 years of 

yntinuous habitation, looks back on 
its history under many flags and asks 
for steady and swift production of 
ships as well as tanks, planes, guns and 
powder, From its ancient capital of 
Santa Fe, oldest seat of government in 
what is now the United States, official 
New Mexico strives for national unity 
‘is it pleads for speed in war activ- 

‘Ss. It has already contributed many 
if its sons and largely of its resources. 
| stands ready to contribute more—as 

uch as is needed for the final victory. 

d New Mexico.has much to con- 

bute for and after victory. 

During and after the war, and as a 

-product of it, New Mexico hopes to 

lock its great storehouse of mineral 

‘alth. Take potash, for example: Dur- 

¢ World War I, America produced 

ne for its needs; in this war, it 
duces all it needs and much more 

‘ export, mostly from New Mexico. 

the earth are oil, manganese, mag- 
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nesium, copper, beryllium, tungsten, 
coal, fluorspar and iron. New Mexico 
is ready to help rebuild America when 
the immediate task of winning the 
war is finished. 


Did You Know That— 


Five flags have flown over the 
old Palace of the Governors in Santa 
Fe. They include Spanish, Indian, 
Mexican, Confederate and American. 





% The Ilano estacado or staked 
plains of eastern New Mexico are as 
flat as any land surface in nature. 


x New Mexico’s highway history is 
believed to antedate that of any other 
state in the Union. El Camino Real 
(The King’s Highway), now a part of 
U. S. Highway 85, was blazed by 
Espejo in 1582 and definitely estab- 
lished by the Spaniards in 1598. 


Wild turkeys, now hunted as a 
game bird in New Mexico, were given 
to Francisco Vasquez de Coronado by 
the Indians as a token of peace during 
his conquest of 1540. The Indians in 
some New Mexico pueblos had domes- 
ticated the turkey. 


% Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
in southern New Mexico represents 
the world’s largest and most beautiful 
explored caves. Science estimates 
that the caverns have been sixty mil- 
lion years in the making. 


More than 11 per cent of New 
Mexico’s total land area is embraced 
in seven national forests. The annual 
timber cut represents a major indus- 
try in the state. 


New Mexico possesses six of the 
seven life zones found on the North 
American continent, giving the state 
an almost unlimited variety of climate. 
Most sections of the state enjoy from 
75 to 80 per cent possible sunshine. 


% Inscriptions on El Morro Nation- 
al Monument in western New Mexico 
date from 1605, when Don Juan de 
Onate, first governor and colonizer of 
what is now the state, camped at the 
site. 


New Mexico has more than nine 
distinct areas within its boundaries in 
which voleanic action has taken place. 
Among these is the world’s largest 
crater and one of the most perfect 
volcanic cones, 


% More than 6,000 species of flow- 
ers, plants and trees have been recog- 
nized and recorded within New Mex- 
ico, many of them indigenous, 


% The Pueblo Indians of New Mex- 
ico own their lands by virtue of titles 
granted by the Spanish crown, thus 
antedating American supremacy. They 
differ from all other Indians in the 
United States in this respect. 


Roll Call of the States 





Il 
New Mexico Firsts— 


% The first permanent colony in 
New Mexico was established by the 
Spaniards under Don Juan de Onate 
at San Gabriel in 1598. Irrigation sys- 
tems were established and the first 
Catholic chapel was built by these 
colonists. 


% The first regular stage line be- 
tween Santa Fe, New Mexico, and In- 
dependence, Missouri, was established 
in 1849. 


% The first gold lode west of the 
Mississippi was discovered and work- 
ed in the Ortiz Mine, near Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, in 1833, 


% Public schools were éstablished 
in New Mexico by Spanish royal de- 
cree in 1721. 


% The first railway locomotive 
crossed the summit of Raton Pass and 
entered New Mexico on November 
30, 1878. 


The first treaty between the 
Navajo Indians and American forces 
was signed near Gallup, New Mexico, 
on November 22, 1846. 


The first leg of the famous Span- 
ish Trail, which linked Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, with Los Angeles, was blazed 
in 1776. 


% The present-day Zuni Indian 
Pueblo, in southwestern New Mexico, 
was one of the fabled Seven Cities of 
Cibola seen by Friar Marcos de Niza 
in 1539. 


% Copper, one of New Mexico's 
most extensive minerals, was first 
mentioned by the Pueblo Indians to 
Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, a Span- 
ish explorer, in 1536. 


% The beginnings of New Mexico’s 
mining industry date from 1683, when 
gold was discovered in the Fray Cris- 
tobal Mountains. 


The name “New Mexico” is the 
oldest state name in the Union, with 
the exception of Florida. Francisco 
de tbarra, a Spaniard, is believed to 
have applied the name “Nuevo Mejico” 
in 1565. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico’s capital, 
was established in 1610, ranking it as 
the oldest state capital in the United 
States. The Palace of the Governors, 
built with the founding of the city, 
still stands and is now used as the 
State Museum after 300 years as a seat 
of government. 


% The first attempt to colonize New 
Mexico was made in 1590 by Gaspar 
Castano de Sosa, a Spaniard, who was 
arrested and returned to Mexico City 
a year later on charges of unauthor- 
ized entry. 


% New Mexico’s Pueblo Indian 
Governors carry canes which were 
presented to the tribes by Abraham 
Lincoln in 1863. The canes constitute 
an official badge of office. 


New Mexico 










































































































SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


The Sun & Dr. Abbot 


At 9,000 feet on Mount Montezuma, 
Chile, where not an inch of rain falls 
in 20 years and where the only sign 
of life is the common housefly, a well 
is hewn in the solid rock. In it is an 
electrical thermometer able to detect 
and record a millionth of a degree 
change in temperature. It has taken 
15,000 measurements of solar radia- 
tion. Another thermometer is atop Ta- 
ble Mountain, in California’s Mojave 
Desert. Yet another has made 4,000 
measurements on Mount Saint Kath- 
erine, overlooking Sinai, where Moses, 
the Bible tells us, received the Ten 
Commandments from the hands of 
God. 

Studying these measurements has 
been one lifetime job of the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s secretary, Dr. 
Charles Greeley Abbot. New Hamp- 
shire born, Dr. Abbot graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1894, joined the Smithsonian staff 
in 1895, has been there ever since. 
In 1897 he became director of its As- 
trophysical Observatory. With vari- 
ous assistants he has written and edit- 
ed all six of its Annals. Perhaps the 
world’s greatest authority on solar 
radiation, in Volume 6 Dr. Abbot has 
set down some of his mature opinions 
on sunshine, 

Fourteen Cycles. The sun’s radia- 
tion is influenced by 14 faetors or 
periodicities, each entirely indepen- 
dent of the other except that all are 
aliquot parts of 273 months. Thus 
while one factor may be working to 
increase radiation, another may be 
working to decrease it. The combin- 
ation of all fourteen produces a solar 
radiation so irregular that no one at 
first calculation would detect any of 
the contributing factors. 

For example, well-known cycles are 
the 12-month and 24-hour ones. In the 
northern hemisphere, everything be- 
ing equal, it gets progressively colder 
from midsummer to midwinter. Also, 
everything being equal, the tempera- 
ture declines from sunset to sunrise. 
These two cycles are independent of 
each other. But their lowest points 
should coincide shortly before sun- 
rise some day in midwinter to make 
the coldest hour in the year. But so 
many other faetors which do not fol- 
low known cycles influence the weath- 
er that this rarely happens. 

Weather. It is difficult to predict 
the influence of radiation on the 
earth’s weather, says Dr. Abbot. It 
would seem logical that the less heat 
from the sun, the cooler the earth. But 
the complex working of the “weather 
engine” may even produce an opposite 
result. A decline of solar heat means a 
decline in cloudiness, Dr. Abbot points 
out, which affects rainfall and temper- 
ature differently in various parts of 
the world. 








Sunspots. One determination of Dr. 
Abbot’s recent studies, which recal- 
culated the “solar constant,” is that 
there is little relation between solar 


radiation per se and sunspots. This 
seems paradoxical at first, because the 
spots do influence weather. Dr. Ab- 
bot explains it thus: A spot shoots 
into space streams of minute particles, 
some of which penetrate earth’s at- 


Science Facts 


N A highway near St. Paul is a 

JF “Photoelectric speed cop,” a 
large signboard which lights up and 
flashes an approaching auto’s speed 
in big letters. If the speed is too 
great it warns, “Slow Down.” The 
car’s speed is measured by invisi- 
ble rays and calculated by an elec- 
tric timer . . @ A “Yankee 


trick” to make food cargoes self- 
refrigerating and to beat Hitler’s 
U-boat war on ‘refrigerator ships 
has been worked out for Lend-Lease 


authorities. The scheme is to line 
holds with insulating material, then 
make a second lining of containers 
of lard chilled to zero or below. 
The food cargo is then packed, and 
another covering of chilled lard 
and insulation “battened down” 
over it. 





mosphere, They change the electrical 
structure of the atmosphere and play 
hob with radio waves. The particles 
also serve as nuclei for condensation 
of water vapor in the upper at- 
mosphere and thus lead to increases 
of cloudiness and rainfall which may 
be entirely independent of heat effects. 

Cold 1945. Whatever else fate holds 
in store for man three years from now, 
Dr. Abbott makes one prediction. It 
will be a cold year. All the solar 
cycles will coincide then to create the 
solar system’s “midwinter.” In 1945 
solar radiation will reach its lowest 
point in 23 years. 


Radioactive lodine 


An interesting treatment of hyper- 
thyroidism or enlarged thyroid, is be- 
ing conducted experimentally by Drs. 
Joseph G. Hamilton and Mayo Soley, 
of the University of California. The 
method is to give the patient a single 
drink containing a small quantity of 
radioactive iodine. The iodine is pro- 
duced in the cylclotron, or atom 
smasher, Like normal iodine, it is ab- 
sorbed by the thyroid gland; but the 
radioactive iodine has an affinity for 
the over-active rather than the nor- 
mal cells of the gland. Its radioactiv- 
ity apparently destroys those cells. 

The scientists have experimented on 
only three cases so far, In the first 
two the symptoms disappeared after 
three months and have failed to re- 
turn. In the third, they recurred but 
were quelled by a second dosage. It 
is emphasized that the treatment is 
still experimental. Numerous cases 
must be observed over several years 
before the treatment can be consider- 
ed by the medical profession. 











PATHFINDER 


CAPITAL CHAT 
Mrs. Roosevelt Talks 


T one of her recent press confer- 
ences Mrs. Roosevelt was grac- 
iously expansive on the subject of ra- 
tioning as it would affect her and her 
household. Traveling as she does, the 
First Lady naturally expects to feel 
the pinch there, but she made known 
that she won’t mind at all a @urtail- 
ment of luxury and is perfectly willing 
to ride train coaches. In her air 
travel she has thus far escaped being 
asked to give up her seat, but rather 
looks for it to happen some time. 

It was up at Hyde Park that her 
famous bicycle experiment occurred 
and left her “so pleased with myself.” 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s cottage at the estate 
is some distance from the main house 
and gas was scarce, so out came the 
bicycle that someone had presented 
her a year before. The back-road 
journey was a complete success and 
the adventurous lady “didn’t break a 
leg at your age,” as the President hai 
suggested she might. Mrs. Roosevelt 
denied herself the comfort of slacks in 
her bike riding because she thinks 











‘they are for the young and thin. And 


she thinks that the Government <e- 
partments should soon put out an edict 
one way or the other about the gir!s 
wearing slacks in the offices. She, per- 
sonally, is not in favor of them, nor 
does she condone going without stock- 
ings. For dress, Mrs. Roosevelt stil! 
wears silk stockings, of which she has 
a good supply, but for days in the 
country she wears cotton mesh hose. 
The sugar situation, she thinks she 
has well in hand. At the White House 
the servants bring ‘their own, the 
Roosevelts use little enough that they 
can supply their personal guests and 
official entertaining is provided for. 
At the New York apartment special 
guests are asked how much they want, 
but the children are carefully rationed 
after the first day when they are treat- 
ed well. And that is .as typically Mrs. 
America as it is Mrs. Roosevelt. 


Notes About Town 


The Capital has been raised to the 
rating of a military district, and 
Brig. Gen. J. T. Lewis named com- 
manding general ...@ Neighbors of 
the Leon Hendersons stared like 
school children when they saw Mrs. 
Henderson perched on a ledge wasb- 
ing windows at her home. The Hen- 
dersons avoid the pretentiousness of 
the Capital @ Aided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Mu- 
seum Of Modern Art, the Library of 
Congress is building a collection of 
important motion picture films, storing 
them in fireproof vaults ...¢ A huge 
basket of flowers and a warm persona! 
message were President Roosevelt’s 
way of congratulating Capt. Herbert L. 
Marcey, chief of the White House 
Police, upon completion of 25 years’ 
service as a Federal officer. 
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EDITORIAL 





Funny Finance 
OT many citizens, comparative- 
ly, can qualify as financiers or 
finance experts, therefore it is not to 
be expected that we should under- 
gtand all the official and semi-official 
plans for financing the war and war- 
time activities. We can merely trust 
and pay. But when we sometimes see 
one measure at cross purposes with 
anothér it makes it a little harder for 
us to trust. 

Here in Washington now it is pro- 
posed to pay a bonus of $300 a year to 
all Government employees who get_a 
salary of less than $3,000 a year. It is 
to compensate them for the higher 
cost of living. The AFL has indorsed 
the idea. President Roosevelt is re- 
ported in favor of the increase, and of 
a further plan to pay overtime, after 
40 hours a week, to all making $3,200 
or less. 

On the other hand, and simultane- 
ously, the Treasury Department sug- 
gested to the House Ways and Means 
Committee that income tax exemp- 
tions be lowered to $600 for single 
persons and $1,200 for married cou- 
ples. (That it will be done is indi- 
cated by the fact that committee ex- 
perts favored lowering them still fur- 
ther.) 

So we may have the baffling .ex- 
perience of seeing the Government 
take money from a man making $700 
a year and turning it over to another 
making $3,000. And it might go even 
further. The little $700 guy may be, 
in fact, is likely to be, one of these 
farmers who are now working 80 
hours a week. In that case we might 
have the further spectacle of seeing 
the Government take some of his mon- 
ey and hand it to a $3,200 fellow as 
oveftime payment for working more 
than 40 hours. 

Somehow the picture doesn’t look 
right to those who are not financial 
experts. 
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Court Manners 

DEMURE chambermaid testify- 

ing in a New York court as to 
what she had observed in her hotel 
where a murder had been committed, 
uttered an exclamation that should be 
heard the length and breadth of this 
democratic land. 

Turning defiantly on the cross-ex- 
amining attorney, she shouted: “Don’t 
you holler at me, Mister, please. You'd 
think [ was guilty of something, the 
way you holler.” 


Se es ed 








“MAIN STREET, U. S. A.” 


Herblock in The Wilmington News 


An Editorial Without Words on the Gas 
Rationing Situation 


Anybody familiar with court pro- 
cedure takes for granted the regular 
practice of lawyers browbeating wit- 
nesses for the purpose of disconcert- 
ing, confusing and unnerving them. A 
fierce and truculent manner with wit- 
nesses is the main reliance of some 
lawyers to free guilty clients. 


An ordinary witness, probably on 
the stand for the first time in his or 
her life, finds the ordeal very trying 
at best. He is honest and sincere, and 
from a sense of duty desires to furnish 
what light he can for the sake of just- 
ice. Unexpectedly he finds himself 
badgered and bullied; his word is im- 
peached, his motives are impugned, 
and he is glared at and barked at as 
if he were to blame for the whole 
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PATHFINDER 
thing. And the judge, the jury and the 
spectators take it all as normal. 

Why is a citizen, accustomed to re- 
spect and consideration everywhere 
else, treated like a cur when he is com- 
pelled to take the witness chair? [{ 
it served the ends of justice ther: 
might be a defense for it. The con- 
trary is the fact. The shouting law 
yer, with his pretended indignation, 
is trying to subvert justice by making 
the nervous and defenseless witness 
contradict himself. He is openly seek- 
ing to impair testimony. 

This. practice is unfair, undemo- 
cratic and a disgrace to American 
jurisprudence. The little New York 
chambermaid spoke for all decen| 
America in her anguished protest, 


q 
Friendly Aliens 


PATHFINDER friend in Cali 

fornia sends a copy of a lette: 
published by an “alien of a friendly 
country” who asks, ironically, how to 
become an enemy alien. 

He points to enemy aliens who are 
provided by the Government with liv- 
ing quarters and a living wage, unti! 
they can get work. And he points to 
himself as barred from work at his 
trade of machinist because war plant. 
reject aliens, and no other plants are 
running. Sounds bad, but it is not as 
bad as it sounds, 


The enemy aliens referred to by the 
writer are evidently the Japanese re- 
moved from the California defense 
area. Other Japs and other “alien 
enemies” in this country are not pro- 
vided for, unless they have been caugh| 
in wrong-doing. As for the Jap evac 
uees, the Government, of course, coul: 
not take them from their own homes 
and occupations without making some 
provision for them. Even the crimina! 
placed in confinement must be pro- 
vided for. 


As for aliens from friendly countries 
being denied the right to make a liv- 
ing, the answer is that they are nol. 
The proof is that millions are doing 
so at this very hour. Not only are 
civilian jobs open to them, but there 
is no law barring them from wai! 
plants. As reported in the PATH- 
FINDER of last Jan. 17, the Presiden! 
came to the aid of loyal aliens. He 
called it “stupid and unjust” to dis 
charge men because they are aliens. 
“or even foreign-born citizens.” 

Of course, the war plants have to 
be careful, and some may be incline: 
to go too far, after what happened to 
the big liner Normandie. Therefore 
things may look a little unfair to an 
honest friendly alien. But they are no! 
aimed at him. It’s war. Many a n2- 
tive-born American has had a hard 
time finding the job he wanted. 
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READERS WRITE 


Salvaging That $10,000,000 

The notation in your issue of May 2nd 
bout the salvaging of ten tons of gold 
bars valued at $10,000,000 from the trans- 
pacifie linen Niagara gives too much 
credit to the International General Elec- 
tric Company. One of our New Zealand 
representatives supplied the underwater 
lighting equipment, but United Salvage 
Proprietary, Ltd., of Melbourne retrieved 
the gold. Some years ago the General 
Electric lamp division designed some spe- 
cial underwater lighting equipment for 
an attempt to explore the wreck of the 
Lusitania off Ireland. 











J. E. Peters 
International General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
[Thanks to G. E. for the correction. The Niagare 
s sunk by a mine off Whangarei Harbor on June 
1940, and settled in 428 feet of water. In search- 
ing for the ship, Diver John Johnson sometimes 
reached 528 feet, going down in a 5,500-pound diving 
bell. G. E. supplied lighting equipment to illuminate 
the ocean around the bell. The ship, when finally 
discovered, was in a highly mined area; more than 
40 mines were encountered and destroyed during 
salvage operations. An entry way was blasted into 
the ship’s bullion room, and the bullion boxes taken 
the surface by a grab. Most successful day was 
11, 1941, when $1,500,000 in gold was salvaged. 
Ed.] 


Mustard-Flavored Eggs 

In your magazine of April 25 I note you 
say that green yolked hen eggs come only 

om their eating acorns. (We quoted the 
Agriculture Dept—Ed.) Last year, owing 
to unusual rains, we had a surprisingly 
heavy growth of mustard. I fed much of 
it green to my hens. Their egg yolks 
were very yellow or sometimes an olive 
green, And as the mustard headed, they 
certainly smelled of mustard in the eggs. 

Mrs. J. R. Ralph 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Mr. Eaton’s Editorial 

1 have just read the Guest Editorial in 
the May 9th issue of PATHFINDER by 
Cyrus Eaton. I want to use my influence 
to encourage Mr. Eaton in the sentiment 
of that article. I would like to see him 
beading a group who will support that 
action to meet sour problems that will 
come up following our physical victory 
in this war. Let’s hear more from Mr. 
Eaton, 


George S. Burnham 


Jerome, Idaho 


Thinking people cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the statements made by Cyrus 
Eaton. He says in effect that we cannot 
remain complacent and indifferent to the 
fact that we have not learned to make 
full use of our human and material re- 
ources so that the material welfare of the 
whole population can be provided for. 
Hitler has frequently made use of this 
fact in attacking democracy .. . It is 
about time that we put into practice the 
-rinciples upon which our republic was 
founded and in this way make the Amer- 
ican dream come true, 

A. L. Anderson 


<umbrota, Minn. 


Christian Pacifism 
PATHFINDER of May 9, 1942, contains 
editorial on “Conscientious Objectors” 
hich does not give fair consideration to 

fism. It condemns pacifism as a whole 
thout recognizing the difference between 
(hristian pacifism and the other kind... . 
Christian pacifism is not negative—not 


merely the refusal to fight. (It) is pri- 
marily the application of the ideals and 
ethics of Jesus Christ to every situation 
of life. Pacifism would prevent war by 
removing the causes of war. When 
non-pacifists do things (exploitation in 
some form or other) that bring on war, 
what will the pacifist do? Some of them 
will refuse to go to war so as to bear 
testimony to their belief in the better 
way. Not that he “refuses to defend 
himself” as you state. He defends him- 
self by doing what is right (ethical), so 
he has nothing to defend himself against! 

We who are pacifists do not plan nor 
hope to stop this war by pacifism. It is 
too late for that now. But we do hope 
and plan to Christianize society enough 
so exploitation will cease and thus end 
war. 

Rev. H. Oscar Stevens 

Seaman, Ohio 


Old Timer 

Since the 50th year of publication is 
about here I am wondering how many of 
us who have stood by from the inception 
of PATHFINDER are still on the list. So 
far as I am concerned, it’s PATHFINDER 
forever! 

H. Abaugh 
Vestaburg, Mich. 
First Pharmacists 

Your issue of May 2 is very interesting 
and well done . . However . . . may we 
point out to you, with justifiable pride, 
that the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was organized in Philadelphia in 


Bible Verse 


OAST not thyself of tomorrow; 
for thou knowest not what a 


day may bring forth. 

Let another man praise hee, and 
not thine own mouth; a strange! 
and not thine own lips. 

Proverbs, 27: 1, 2 


1852, and that the site of the first meet- 
ing of this group was the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy which had been 
established previously in 1821 as the first 
college of its type in America. 

John E. Kramer 
Registrar 
Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science 


Philadelphia, Penna. 





Politicking 
I agree with your editorial in PATH- 
FINDER of May 16th, entitled “To Hell 
With Politicking: Let’s Win the War.” 
This is war and Americans are making 
every sacrifice and are fighting for their 
future liberty. The people are fed up on 
politicking by many men elected to rep- 
resent them in the nation’s capital... 
W. D. Getman 
Warsaw, Indiana 


. = 


Your article of May 16th, “To Hell 
With Politicking: Let’s Win the War,” is 
indeed worthy of reading and should be 
headlined in bold print across every daily 
and weekly paper in the nation. Being 
one of the people I am fully in accord 
with the contents of this editorial. Too, 
the Guest Editorial by Raymond B, Fos- 
dick is a masterpiece and should be read 
by all real, not pretended, Americans. 

Noah Albert 
Dime Box, Texas 











Now—an amazing new 
One-Volume Encyclopedia 


FACTS 


THE NEW CONCISE 
PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Contains 30,000 subjects; 1,000,000 
words; 3,200 pictures; 300,000 key 


facts; 1292 pages. 


Here’s the quickest, 
easiest way to have 
the world’s vital facts 
right at-your fin- 
gertips. Does the 
work of cumbersome, 
bulky reference sets 
—contains all the in- 
formation you want, 
condensed. Ideal for 
students, parents, 
businessmen, writers, 
secretaries. Handsome 
pebble-grain Fabrikoid 
binding, stamped in 
all the brilliance of 
gold. An unusual 
value at the 


a See 


Order today from 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street N. E. 

Washington, D. C. 








RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $61 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 16-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mailed ©. 0. D. Pay Postman $1 plus postage. 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


Centrally located in midtown 
New York. Near Radio City, 
theatres, fine shops. Large com- 


fortable and attractive 

ROOM AND BATH from... $975 

AAA Hotel. Garage ad- 

oar our 111 West 56th per day. 
. entrance. Folder. 

118 WEST 67th ST., NEW YORK 


SKIN SUFFERERS 


Free book by twelve authors telling how 
simple use of a product from the earth 
quickly released them from the misery of 
Psoriasis, Eczema, Athlete’s Foot, Acne, 
Open Sores, Itch, Poison Oak. Address 
Dept. 801, P. O. Box 813, Chicago, Tl. 


WASHINGTON 


Every week in 1942, the 
news will be just about the 
biggest thing in the lives of 
everyone. Of Washington 
news this is particularly 





















true, for it is here America’s 
future is now being mold- 
ed. But you'll be right up 
to date and understand it 
all if, every week, you read 
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PRESENTING 





Gen. Hugh J. Casey 


ECOMMENDED reading for Jap 

generals should be several works 
en mechanical engineering written in 
German by a certain American of Irish 
descent. Because that certain Amer- 
ican is also the author of several me- 
chanical obstacles in the path of the 
Rising Sun these days—as well as 
some not so mechanical. His name is 
Casey—Brigadier-General Hugh John 
Casey to you, Mr. Moto—and he is 
chief of General MacArthur’s en- 
gineers throughout the Pacific defense 
area. His men call him “Pat.” 

About these obstacles. Most of them 
are secrets of war—little surprise 
packages already gift-wrapped for the 
Nips—and we wouldn’t spoil their 
party for the world. But there are 
at least two Casey contrivances we 
may tell of, for they have long since 
worn out their welcome at Tokio. 
These are “Casey’s Cookies” and 
“Casey’s Chariots.” 

The Casey Cooky was a jungle ver- 
sion of the gingersnap, baked on Ba- 
taan. It consists of a stick of dynamite 
appetizingly sheathed in a length of 
hollow bamboo, and then served over 
the treetops by catapult. Just a hasty 
homemade article, but the very sort 
of thing a resourceful Irishman might 
throw together on the spur of the mo- 
ment to throw at unexpected guests. 

The Chariots are also homemade af- 
fairs. As the name indicates, they 
were contrived to take the place of 
tanks, which, we are told, were hard- 
er to get on Bataan than taxis in 
Washington. The Casey Chariot is a 
self-propelled two-wheel job, with all 
the armor up front to protect the 
machine gunner. A bit draughty and 
none too comfortable, but deadly on 
jay-walking Japs. All the engineers 
like the chariots, say they will go 
where tanks won’t. 

Incidentally, it is characteristic of 
Casey’s engineers to be going places 
where even a tank won’t go. They 
built observation posts so far out front 
that the personnel manning them ask- 
ed not to be called on the phone be- 
cause the Japs could hear the ring! 
In one instance, Casey’s engineers 
held a strategic outpost for 14 days 
without relief after having helped bat- 
tle through three lines of Japanese en- 
trenchments. Wrote a correspondent 
from Bataan: “Casey’s men fight, build 
roads and pack trails, repair barbed 
wire, and make whiskey from rice in 
their spare time.” 

Most of them are engineering school 
graduates, and that’s excellent, but 
General Casey will use civilians in a 
pinch. During the evacuation of Lu- 
zon, for example, there was a big job 
of earth scorching to be done and not 
nearly enough enlisted engineers to do 
it. General Casey equipped civilians 
with “borrowed” arms, dressed them 
in uniforms taken from the wounded 








Acme 
General Casey: Engineer for MacArthur 


in Army hospitals, and set them to 
work with his regulars. They destroy- 
ed power plants, docks, airfields, oil 
stocks, railroads, and 200 bridges, 
while our forces moved into Bataan. 
That is not to say that clothes make 
the engineer. In fact, it takes some- 
thing more than trigonometry and 


~ GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Location—Includes Colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. 

Area—472,550 sq. mi. 

Population (estimated 1939) —10,- 
160,000. 

Capital—Pretoria, Transvaal. ° 

Government—British Dominion stat- 
us, with executive power vested in 
Governor-General and an Executive 
Council in charge of Departments of 
State; legislative power vested in a 
Parliament consisting of King, a Senate. 
of 40 members and a House of Assem- 
bly of 150 members; Natives Repre- 
sentative Council of 18 members con- 
siders matters affecting natives. 

Governor-General — Rt. Hon. Sir 
Patrick Duncan. 

Prime Minister —General Jan C. 
Smuts. 

Religion—All faiths tolerated. 

Education—Union Dept. of Educa- 
tion administers technical- colleges, 
industrial schools and trades, house- 
craft and agricultural schools. 

Products—Kaffir corn, potatoes, to- 
bacco, tea, sugar cane, livestock, os- 
triches, dairy products, mohair, wine, 
lemons, oranges, cotton, lumber, dia- 
monds, gold, copper, coal, other base 
minerals, manufactured products. 

Diplomatic Representatives — Ralph 
Wm. Close, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to U. S.; Leo 
John Keena, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Pretoria. 
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West Point to produce United States 
Army Engineers. And as for appear- 
ance, the dapper Pat would look “in 
place” at Lloyds of London, or the 
Stork Club. He is 43 years old, has 
steel gray hair, scarcely enough mus 
tache for one man, and energy enough 
for 10, At 20 he was the youngest cap- 
tain in the U. S. Army. 

That was in 1918 when he graduate: 
from West Point just in time for the 
First World War. Following the wa: 
he remained with the Army of Occu 
pation in the Rhine country, and while 
there was married to Dorothy Miller 
the daughter of Col. Reuben Boyd Mi! 
ler, of the United States Medical Corps 

Nine years ago General Casey re- 
visited Germany as a student in Ger- 
man research methods under the John 
R. Freeman scholarship. In 1935 he 
won his doctor’s degree in engineerin: 
from the University of Berlin. 

As a diversion and an escape from 
the involved, exacting formulae of his 
profession, General Casey went in 
strong for target shooting—which 
does not rate as a hobby in the Army 
In 1929 he won the coveted designa- 
tion of Distinguished Pistol Shot. 

One of the many assignments which 
General Casey has crowded into his 
amazing career was heading up the 
Engineering Division of the Passama- 
quoddy Project in Eastport, Me.; an- 
other was to direct the Flood Contro! 
Division of the Boston District. He 
first served under General MacArthur 
while on Philippine Island duty in 
1937, when he won the Distinguished 
Service Cross from the Philippine 
Government for his thorough work on 
the defenses of that island. He had 
made an extended study of the hydro- 
electric resources and of harbor and 
flood control projects on behalf of the 
Commonwealth. 

General Casey was serving with the 
Construction Division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last September when 


, General MacArthur called him back to 


Manila as his assistant. Thereupon 
Mrs. Casey and their three children 
settled themselves in Washington to 
await his return, He is now further 
from home than ever—with Genera! 
MacArthur ’way “down under.” 

There were some close calls in Gen- 
eral Casey’s escape from Bataan to 
join his chief. One was when his PT 
boat developed engine paralysis. Story 
is that it took considerable Casey tin- 
kering to restore its vigor, which was 
just in time to outrun a Jap patrol. 
But on the face of things, we won't 
vouch for that yarn. It is just possible 
that the General would have enjoyed 
meeting up with the patrol. On Ba- 
taan he was always carrying his gen- 
eral’s star right into the thick of things 
up front. And then there is that re- 
liable old Irish proverb: “An Irish- 
man is never at peace except when 
he’s fighting.” 

When he did reach Australia, Gener- 
al Casey cabled his mother, Mrs. John 
Patrick Casey, of 629 51st Street, 
Brooklyn, to say that he would be 
home in time to protect Bay Ridge 
from invasion, 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 





AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on | 
H necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? 





Then help your 


neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


HOUSEHOLD: A. Engelhard, Arling- 
ton, Calif., sends this economy hint. 
“When parts of our sheets become 
worn I take the good parts and make 
pillowcases even if I have to sew seams 
at the sides.” Also: “I had some canvas 
| wanted to hem but the machine 
needle would not go through the ma- 
terial. I took a piece of soap and rub- 
bed it on the inside before turning the 
hem. From then on it sewed as easily 
as muslin.” 


SALVAGE BLANKETS: Worn wool- 
en blankets may be salvaged by a meth- 
od suggested by Mrs. H. G. Jordan, 
Cane Beds, Ariz. She puts an outing 
flannel lining in quilt frames. Then she 
cuts the blanket enough so that it can 
be placed on the flannel in an even 
thickness. Next she places flannel 
outing on top and tacks the whole, as 
she would a comforter. Removing the 
cover from the frame she quilts it on 
the sewing machine in 3 or 4 inch 
squares to hold all the pieces in place. 
After this the cover is hemmed and 
will last some time if a protector is 
put on one end. 

FROZEN FRUITS: The Dept. of 
Agriculture advises that fruit flavor 
and color and sugar can be preserved 
to a higher degree in freezing fruit 
when it is crushed, sliced or pureed 
first. The sugar (usually one part to 
three of fruit by weight) is not left 
in the bottom of the container but dis- 
solves in the juice, spreading through 
the crushed fruit mass, preserving 
color, flavor and aroma. These are 
the qualities so essential in sherbets, 
ice cream, beverages and pastry prod- 
ucts. Another advantage in crushing or 
pureeing fruit for freezing is that im- 
perfect fruit may be used. 


. . . 


SUBSTITUTION AND CONSERVA- 
TION: Do you remember the old Army 
and National Guard cloth covered 
water canteens? Mr. Chas.-A. Martin, 
Chalfont, Pa., suggests them in place of 
rubber hot water bottles. He says they 
will not burn the patient or break and 
can be purchased for very little at 
(Army and Navy stores. Mr. Martin’s 
conservation idea is to apply several 
coats of linseed oil to shoe soles. He 
advises buying boiled oil because it 
dries faster. 

BOTH SIDES? The three H. T. Mac- 
Donald boys in the Army write to 
their father in Whittier, Cal., using 

st one side of the paper and tell 
lather MacDonald to do likewise. Then 
if the censor cuts out a part it doesn’t 
spoil the “whole darn letter.” For 
this reason Mr. MacDonald is sorry to 
disagree with Mr. Westhafer who ad- 


vocated writing on both sides of the | 


paper (Pathfinder, May 9). 


. 


COBBLER: The family of Mrs. Fay 


Turner, The Dalles, Ore., is partial | 


toward rhubarb pie and cobbler but 
was resigned to eating it less often 
when everyone began talking sugar 
shortage. But when Mrs. Turner 
cleaned the fruit cupboard she found 
some strawberry jam that had sugar- 
ed. “Being a resourceful woman, she 
now mixes two parts of cooked rhu- 
barb with one part of sugared jam, 
cooks them together a few minutes 





and has a pie filling, cobbler filling | 


or sauce, 








RHYME & REASON 





HAVE alreddy given two cousins to the | 


war, & I stand reddy to sacrifiss my 
wife’s brother ruther’n not see the re- 
belyin krusht. 
—ARTEMUS WARD 


A man likes marvelous things; so he in- 
vents them, and is astonished. 
—E. W. HOWE 
The streets are full of human toys, 
Wound up for threescore years; 
Their springs are hungers, hopes and joys, 
And jealousies and fears. 
—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Strait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way, which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it. 

—MATTHEW: 7, 14. 


* . 7 


Every man is born with the faculty of 
reason and the faculty of speech, but why 
should he be able to speak before he has 
anything to say? 

—BENJAMIN WHICHCOTE 


. * . 


Candor is a proof of both a just frame 
of mind, and a good tone of breeding. 
It is a quality that belongs equally to the 
honest man and to the gentleman. 

—J. FENIMORE COOPER 


* . * 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


—JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


* - * 


The first step toward cure is to know 
what the disease is. 
—LATIN PROVERB 


Friendship always benefits; love some- 
times injures, 
—SENECA 
. ad > 
“Know thyself” is a good saying, but 
not in all situations. In many it is bet- 
ter to say “Know others.” 
—MENANDER 
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This man has 
helped thousands 


Yes, literally thousands 


TO BETTER HEALTH 
of FULLER HAPPINESS 
eo GREA TER SECURITY 


NOW LET 
HIM HELP 
YOU! 


Fox @& 


Author of ‘‘The Sermon on the 
Mount’’, etc. 


The famous pastor of the Church of the 
Healing Christ has one of the largest 
congregations in the world. Each Sunday 
Dr. Fox speaks to more than 7,000 people 
—including many business, professional 
and cultural leaders—who have found 
that he can help them solve specific prob- 
lems. But his assistance does not end 
there: “all over the country are addi- 
tiona] thousands who have testified to the 
successful results achieved through his 
guidance. So helpful 
have his messages 
proved that, printed 
by popular demand, 
they have been tre- 
mendously successful 

in book form. If you 

will let him, Dr. Fox 


4 can help you. 
[\ READ HIS 
» NEW BOOK 





Stimulating 
Chapters 
Like These 
You are a Mental 

Being 
Personality, True 
and False 
Treatment or 
Scientific Prayer 
Your Mind is 
Your Laboratory 
Make it Subcon- 
scious 


How to Get a 
Demonstration 





Designed for daily read- 
ing, here are succinct mes- 
sages to clear and refresh 
the mind, sweep away 
doubt and increase your 
power of Higher Con- 
sciousness—through which 
all things are possible, Be- 
gin each day with its prac- 
tical guidance; it will start 
you off “in high” to con- 
quer daily problems. 


THE FAMOUS BEST-SELLER 


THE SERMON +: MOUNT 


The New York Times says: ‘The substance of 
Dr. Fox's purpose is to show that everyone 
has troubles, ill health, etc., but that down 
the ages certain people have attained mastery 
over misfortunes through their own efforts.” 
Because Dr. Fox shows HOW in The Sermon 
on the Mount, this famous book has been a 
best-seller year in and year out. Get it at once. 


Mail This Money-Back Coupon Now! 


Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


DS . QRS Gicreeeic chnen cto ves 
ad oupe SERMON ON THE MOUNT @ $1.50 
.. SPARKS OF TRUTH @ $2.00 
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| If I am not completely satisfied, I may return 
g book(s) within 5 days for full refund. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Rep. Rogers and WAAC 


From the Capital’s drawing rooms 
to Sleepy Hollow’s Stitch-and-Chatter 
club and from the War Department 
offices to the pulpit the air was elec- 
trified with the passage and White 
House approval of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps bill, The bill creates 
a corps of 150,000 women to serve 
with but not in the Army, taking over 
jobs in which they can release men for 
combat duty. Pay is equal to soldier’s 
pay. And the story behind the bill is 
the story of a perfectly charming wo- 
man, completely feminine, who was 
“pleased” with its passage but hadn’t 
at any time entertained doubts of its 
final acceptance, because she had the 
wholehearted support of Secretary of 
War Stimson and Chief of Staff Gen. 
Marshall in her effort. 

It is not a novelty to Representative 
Edith Nourse Rogers to be skyrocket- 
ed to news prominence or to initiate 
legislation in Congress, a traditional 
man’s world. But talking with her we 
discovered that she is still the natural, 
pleasant personality one expects to 
find far away from the public eye. As 
a girl she loved flowers so dearly that 










4071—Playsuit and suspender-skirt for sportsters. 


Size 36, 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 


4034—Gay ‘‘cotton’’ with novelty side bodice sections. Sizes 34 to 48. 


Size 36, 354 yards 35 inch fabric. 


Fron 


Sizes 6 to 12. Size 
10, playsuit, 134 yards 35 inch fabric; jumper, 2', yards. 
4039—-Panels spell slenderness. Note the collar-effect! Sizes 34 to 48. 


Price of each pattern is 15c in coins (plus one cent to cover cost of 
mailing). The Summer Fashion Book is 10 cents. Address the PATH- 
FINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y¥. 


her greatest pleasure was to spend 
hours on end gathering armsful from 
the New England hills and fields, Mrs. 





Acme 


Mrs. Rogers Raised a Women’s Army 


Rogers is no less enthusiastic in that 
respect today and is known in Wash- 
ington as the representative who al- 













30 to 40. 

















-Youtr-Sewing-Box Fashions 


1952—-A slim-and-trim front-buttoned shirtfrock. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 
36, 334 yards 35 inch fabric, and 5% yard contrast. 


4076—For a slack-happy summer! 
254 yards 35 inch fabric; blouse, 244 yards. 
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ways wears a gardenia. Congress- 
woman Rogers says that isn’t quite 
true but she does always wear a flow- 
er of some variety. 


The Franklin and Edith (River- 
smith) Nourse home was at Saco, Me., 
when Edith arrived in 1881. She later 
attended Rogers Hall School in Lowell, 
Mass., and Madame Julien’s School in 
Paris, and has since received hono: 
ary M. A, degrees from Tufts and 
Bates colleges. In 1907 Edith Nours: 
was married to John Jacob Rogers of 
Lowell, who was elected to Congress 
in 1913. Four years later Mrs. Roger 
was serving overseas in World War | 
It was during this and the years foi 
lowing that she saw at first hand con- 
ditions which pointed out to her the 
utter need for a women’s auxiliary) 
that would have official recognition. 

Upon her return to the States in 1918 
Mrs. Rogers worked four years with 
disabled veterans at Walter Reed Hos 
pital, in Washington. At the end ot 
that period President Harding be- 
stowed upon her a high honor, b) 
appointing her his personal represen 
tative in care of disabled veterans. 
She was reappointed by Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover in 1923 and 1929. 

In the meantime she had been elect- 
ed to Congress as a Republican from 
the 5th Massachusetts District to fil! 
the vacancy caused by the death of he; 
husband in 1925. She has been a mem- 





Sizes 11 to 17. Size 13, slacks, 


4078—A jerkin to top your sports clothes, (A skirt is included). For 
individual yardages see pattern. 


4019—-Two-piecers in the news! See the inset belt. Sizes 12 to 20 and 
Size 16, 44, yards 35 inch fabric 
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ber of all succeeding Congresses and 
serves now on the House Civil Service, 
Foreign Affairs and World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation committees. On the 
floor Mrs. Rogers takes the initiative 
frequently and speaks often and free- 
ly. Her political sense is acute and 
she has succeeded in putting through 
a prodigious amount of legislation. 

She is untiring and conscientious in 
her office, meets her constituents and 
hears their problems, and makes al- 
most daily calls at various Govern- 
ment departments in their behalf. 
When asked if she had any children, 
Representative Rogers said that if she 
had had a family she would not be in 
Congress today because she feels that 
being a Congresswoman is a full time 
job in itself, and she couldn’t have 
done justice to both. 

Questioned about the WAAC bill as it 
went through, Representative Rogers 
said that she was satisfied with its 
final form and felt that as occasions 
arise it will be amended to meet them. 
It is flexible that far. Her driving idea 
was to get the principle across, trust- 
ing that details would fall into line as 
time goes on. It is her wish to em- 
phasize ‘strongly to the women of the 
country that the whole project is on a 
strictly voluntary basis and that there 
will be no draft of any sort. She said 
that long before the WAAC was law 
she had received letters from more 
than enough women to fill the quota. 
However, they could not be consid- 
ered as applications at the time and 
those women must now apply through 
the proper channels as announced in 
local papers. Representative Rogers 
expressed pleasure over the fact that 
women who so much wanted to be of 
help previously and could not volunteer 
for financial reasons will now be able 
to aid the war effort, in the knowledge 
that all due provision will be made for 
them as for the regular Army. Mrs. 
Rogers deplored the lack of such re- 
cognition and provisions for women 
in the last war. 


War Against Moths 


There is a spring offensive that has 
nothing to do with battlefields. The 
strategy is the same each year and the 
victims are chosen at random. Our 
chronic enemy is the Moth, of course, 
but the destruction he spreads this year 
will be doubly tragic because the ob- 
jectives, wool, furs and feathers, are 
irreplaceable. We aren’t conscious- 
ly careless in storing our winter gar- 
ments but we are sometimes lacka- 
daisical in taking the proper precau- 
tions against the little saboteurs whose 
name is legion. 

While it is best to pack your furs 
off to cold storage, for your peace of 
inind and for their protection, it is 
possible to store them at home with a 
high degree of satisfaction. This is 
equally true of woolens and feather 
pieces if you make it a point to follow 
a few simple rules. 

We all know that no item of cloth- 
ing should be stored in any manner 
Without first being cleaned or launder- 
ed if it is at all soiled. Other articles 
4 





should be sunned and aired and brush- 
ed briskly to kill larvae and eggs. 
Clothing you intend to store in draw- 
ers should be wrapped in heavy paper 
with some sort of moth contro! (para- 
dichlorobenzene, napthalene balls or 
camphor) scattered in the folds. Then 
seal the package. If you choose gar- 
ment bags be sure that the edges and 
the hanger opening are well sealed. 
Moth disks, to be effective, should be 
hung inside the bag. Otherwise, the 
escaping gases are quite harmless to 
the enemy. 

Do give a thought to the closets 
which are to be the summer homes of 
your winter garments and, above all, 
don’t depend upon a cedar-lined closet 
for complete protection if you would 
spare yourself tears next winter. Clean 
all closets and fill gaping cracks in 
flooring or walls. Seal the door if 
possible. 

Lastly, a final precaution against 
counteracting al] the others. If you 
insist upon opening these storage 
places now and then to look over the 
situation you are saying goodbye to 
gases and hello to the moths. The little 
fellows won’t have any scruples 
against taking advantage of your first 
mistake. 


Spiked Croquettes 


Potatoes made into croquettes al- 
ways seem to be more appetizing than 
any other way they are served. Add 
peanut butter and Worcestershire 
sauce and they are undoubtedly tast- 
ier. 

Ingredients: Two cups mashed po- 
tatoes; one-fourth cup peanut butter; 
two egg yolks; one-half cup cream; 
one-half cup bread crumbs; one tea- 
spoon salt; one-half teaspoon onion 
juice; one teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce; one beaten egg and more bread 
crumbs, 

Directions: _Mix potatoes, season- 
ings, half the cream and one egg yolk, 
beating them well; form into small 
balls. Cook crumbs with remaining 
cream; when. it is cool, add second 
egg yolk and peanut butter. Put a 
spoonful of this mixture into the cen- 
ter of each potato ball, then close 
opening. Roll balls into cylinders, dip 
into egg that has been beaten with a 
teaspoon of cold water, roll in crumbs. 
kry in deep, hot fat (390 degrees F.) 
until golden. 

OO 


Indian Fare 


Hominy isn’t a universally liked 
dish. Many people have a definite 
aversion to it. For mothers who are 
faced with this problem, here is a 
casserole recipe that may, or may not, 
change the minds of those around 
your table. 

Ingredients: Two cups hominy; one- 
half cup chopped onion; one cup to- 
matoes; one-half cup chopped green 
pepper; one pound ground beef; one 
cup grated cheese; two teaspoons salt. 

Directions: Brown onion in butter, 
add meat and cook until brown. Add 
other ingredients, except cheese, and 
pour into casserole. Bake one hour at 
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350 degrees F. Sprinkle with cheese 
before serving. 


Lemon Sherbet 


A flavorful summer refresher that is 
a little less rich than ice cream but 
takes care of some of the milk needed 
in the diet. 

Ingredients: One pint milk; two- 
thirds cup sugar; one-third cup lemen 
juice; grated rind of one lemon; few 
drops lemon extract, 

Directions: Mix all ingredients well. 
If you wish, it may be frozen in a 
freezer as ice cream is. Sherbet frozen 
in the refrigerator should be stirred 
thoroughly twice after it has begun to 
thicken. If curds formed when you 
added the lemon juice they will freeze 
out. 
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Call To Colors In Needlework 


266—-Crocheted accessories are smart this_ season. 
Use colorful straw or gimp to make this jiffy calot 
and bag. Number contains full details. 

301—Flower gardens, ships, birds and butterflies— 
what a delightful ‘‘call to colors’’ for your linens! 
Embroider them in bright hues. Number contains 
full details. 


Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each (plus ene 
cent to cover cost of mailing). Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each ttern. Address all 


orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

































































































NEWS IN BRIEF 





U. S. AT WAR 


Navy created office of Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations in recogni- 
tion of growth of air power in sea 
warfare. Air Admiral John H. Tow- 
ers was assigned to the post. Further 
reorganization in the Navy Dept., in 
the Naval construction program and in 
the sea commands is taking place, re- 
flecting the importance of the aircraft 
carrier in this war . . @ National 
Maritime Day, ushering in the two- 
completed-ships-a-day production rate 
for shipyards, saw the launching of 30 
cargo vessels in 19 shipyards. The 
biggest previous mass launching was 
on Liberty Fleet Day, Sept. 27, when 
14 ships took to the water .. . @ The 
“fiercest, speediest small boat which 
the Navy has ever produced” was Rear 
Adm. Adolphus Andrews’ description 
of the new improved type PT torpedo 
boat at the launching of the first PT 
103. Lt. Bulkeley, speaking to the ship- 
yard workers, related that the PT’s 
had sunk three enemy vessels, includ- 
ing a 6,000-ton cruiser, and had shot 
down four planes . . . @ Cessna Air- 
craft Co. will soon start large scale 
production of gliders at its new Kans- 
as plant under a government contract 
involving “millions of dollars.” Three 
major aircraft factories wil! build g'id- 
ers for the Govt....@ Maritime Ccm- 
mission awarded contracts to Henry 
Kaiser’s Permanente Metals Corp. 
(Cal.) for the construction of 38 Lib- 
erty ships, bringing the total number 
ufder contract to 253, including 30 
for Britain. 

NATIONAL 

In answer to an article by a Hono- 
lulu attorney stating that declaration 
of martial law in Hawaii after De- 
cember 7 violated the Constitution, 
Gen. Emmons, commander of the Ha- 
waiian Dept. and Military Governor, 
said that civil Gov. Poindexter, under 
authority invested in him by the Ha- 
waii Organic Act, had requested mar- 
tial law and that the President had 
confirmed the declaration. “We are 
not going to question the wisdom of 
our Congress ... nor the judgment of 
our President,” jhe said . ..@ OPA 
drew up rigid regulations governing 
motorists seeking supplemental gas 
rations in excess of their A or B ra- 
tions. Nation-wide rationing may be- 
gin July 1 to conserve rubber .. . 
® The $3,500,000 worth of drugs, medi- 
cal supplies and clothing which have 
been sent to Russia will be nearly 
doubled in a short time by the Red 
Cross ...@ At the launching of the Vol- 
unteer Land Corps (VLC) Federal Se- 
curity Administrator McNutt said that 
17,500,000 workers may be needed by 
the end of 1942. VLC expects to place 
about 2,000 students on Vermont and 
N. H. farms this summer at $21 a 
month . e A staff of over 2,000, 


a 








working under the Office of Censor- 
ship, is employed in New York scan- 
ning all types of mail entering or 
leaving the country . . © Japanese 
evacuees from the West Coast Military 
Area will be permitted to work on 
farms outside the resettlement proj- 
ects this summer at prevailing wages 
under a special furlough system. Army 
approval and proper state, local and 
employer guarantees will be required 
. +». @ In N. Y. FBI uncovered a 
Russian National Revolutionary Par- 
ty, founded by Anastase Vonsiatsky, to 
organize a military expedition with 


Towers: Navy Recognized Air Power 


Jap and German govts. against Rus- 
sian govt. . ® While unemploy- 
ment declined 600,000 in April, em- 
ployment still stood at 50,400,000, in- 
dicating that there were 600,000 fewer 
persons seeking work in April than in 
March . . © Replacing its present 
system of granting inductees ten-day 
furloughs upon request after induc- 
tion, Selective Service Headquarters 
announced its plan to transfer all in- 
ductees to the Enlisted Reserve Corps 
immediately after induction and to 
send them home at Govt. expense for 
fourteen days to adjust personal af- 
fairs, 


PEOPLE 


Not scheduled to visit Canada while 
in North America Peruvian President 
Prado crossed Rainbow Bridge at Ni- 
agara Falls so that he might be the 
first South American President to 
touch on Canadian soil. He was there 
20 minutes. New York City he prais- 
ed as the “highest expression of city 
planning man has ever created”. . . 
e Shortly after he set up his govern- 
ment in Washington President Quezon 
of the Philippines accepted an invita- 
tion from Mexico’s President Coma- 


PATHFINDER 
cho to visit in Mexico City... 
Democratic whip in the House, Re) 
Patrick J. Boland (Pa.), 62, died o; 
a heart ailment in his Scranton home 
after broadcasting a campaign speech 
for renomination to a seventh term in 
the House ®@ Lew (Dr. Kil 
dare) Ayres signed to serve with Arm, 
in noncombat service. His draft boar: 
recommended duty with the Medica! 
Corps ...@ At its 174th commence 
ment Brown University conferred six 
honorary degrees including a docto: 
of laws award to Vice Admiral Harr, 
E. Yarnell, U. S. N., retired ‘ 
® Donald M. Nelson, WPB chairman 
Dr. Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, presiden! 
of U. of Southern Cal., and Mrs. Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, of The New Yori. 
Times editorial staff, received the an 
nual gold medal awards of the Na 
tional Institute of Social Sciences a, 
“citizen soldiers” for “distinguishe: 
service” in fighting the war for hu 
manity on the civilian front. 


* * * 


FOREIGN 


The worst earthquake in its histor, 
shook Guayaquil, Ecuador, for two 
minutes spreading destruction anid 
death. Among those killed were U. S 
Vice Consul John M. Slaughter and his 
wife of South Bend, Ind. . . . @ Pres 
idential decree in Mexico authorize:! 
exportation of materials to Britain, the 
dominions and Russia in Mexican ves- 
sels. 
Llano marked first attack on Mexican 
shipping and created war sentiment i: 
country. A war declaration is expect 
ed soon from the Mexican Congress 
. . . @ Generalissimo Franco mac: 


way for united command of Spain’s air, 


sea and land forces by directing com 


manders to be prepared to take orders 


from central authority ... © Rep- 
resentatives of 13 United Nations me! 
in Canada for an inter-Allied air train 
ing conference as a tribute to Cana 
dian effort in that field. Truce was 
called until after the conference to th: 
Quebec crisis over the draft amend 
ment. 
whether drafted men could be sent 
overseas split English and French 


Canadians with Quebec Province hold- 


ing out for two-year old Parliamentar\ 
vote against overseas service 
© Tapping of Navy telephone cab): 


by German residents in Valparaiso. 


Chile, precipitated .government inves 
tigation. National Defense Ministe: 
said cable was used only as radio an 
tenna by tappers . . . @ Chinese gov 


ernment ordered closing of tea, coffee 


and ice cream shops because they con 
tribute to laziness and morale le! 
down. Employers and employees o/ 
the shops must enter military life o: 
war industry . . . @ Colombian gov 
ernment was forced to reduce expen 
ses because of a 9,000,000-peso defici! 
in customs revenues . . © Officia 
and private sources in Europe esti 
mate that the Hitler hordes have exc 
cuted 400,000 Europeans while loo! 


ing $36,000,000,000 in cash and goods 


in Conquered areas, and that 175,000. 
000 persons are subject to death unde: 
the Nazi hostage system. 


Axis sinking of the Potrero de! 


Recent plebiscite to decide 
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Highway To Alaska— 


(Continued from page 4) 


Congress acted again in 1938 suggest- 
ing and authorizing the International 
Commission. There was nothing de- 
finite done until after the Japs struck. 
[hen it was realized by everybody 
that isolated Alaska was a danger spot 
from which all North America could 
be threatened. So much so that the 
wives and children of the service men 
were evacuated to the States. 

On our side, Secretary of War told 
Congress in 1940 that as a defense 
measure the proposed highway was 
“negligible.” In 1941 he admitted that 
it might be desirable as a “long- 
range” defense measure, entitled to 
a low priority. 

Now both Canada and the United 
States are in a hurry. Emphasis is on 
building that road as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

“Let the States do it” is a suggestion 
placed before Congress by Represent- 
ative Michener of Michigan. It was 
advanced by a Michigan editor who 


Random Statistics 


E WILL have to feather our 

own nests now that war has 
ended normal trade. In 1939 this 
country imported more than six 
million pounds of crude feathers for 
use in pillows, bedding and uphol- 
stery. Hungary and France were 
the main sources of supply we 
e New York’s public school system 
is almost a city within a city. It 
has 870 public school buildings, 
36,000 teachers and 1,099,087 en- 
rolled students . . . @ Dear dead 
days: more than 325,000,000 pairs 
of rubber heels were produced in 
the United States in 1941 
@ When the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. recently dis- 
mantled its 40-year-old line over 
Argentine Pass in central Colorado, 
it lost the distinction of having the 
highest regular toll line in the 
world. The Argentine Pass line 
crossed the Continental Divide at 
13,300 feet. The new Loveland Pass 
line, crossing at 12,000 feet, is the 
highest in America, but a trans- 
Andean line, crossing at 12,600 feet, 
is now believed to be the world’s 
highest. 


argued the Army engineers have no 
such organizations or experience in 
road-building as the States have. And 
since the State highway departments, 
really geared to such jobs, have little 
to do at present he would have that 
highway divided into 48 sections 
(more or Jess) and give each State its 
share—and watch the road unwind 
like magic. 

One military commentator urged 
it thousands of men should attack 
the job from both ends and the middle. 
lle suggested that Russia build a sim- 
ilar road across Bering Strait. 

The vital necessity of the highway 
to Alaska, now universally realized, 
provides a further and startling proof 
( 


f 


{ the remarkable clairvoyance of 


t} 





Gen. Mitchell, who was only a voice 
crying in the wilderness at the time. 
In 1934 he wrote: 


An air offensive against Japan from 
Alaska could be decisive . . Alaska is 
the most central place in the world of 
aircraft, and that is true either of Europe, 
Asia or North America, for in the future 
I think whoever holds Alaska will hold 
the world, and I think it is the most im- 
portant strategic place in the world. 


While some 5,000 men of the Army 
Engineers are driving a_ two-lane 
bighway north from the railroad at 
Dawson Creek in order to hold the 
place that can hold the world, there 
are 80,000 inhabitants who are having 
a hard time holding Alaska. Their sup- 
plies, including food, must be shipped 
in, and a 45 per cent rise in freight 
and passenger rates last January—due 
to shortages and insurance costs—was 
only one more increase where living 
costs were already up to 100 per cent 
higher than in the States. To the 
Alaskans the Alaska highway will be 
a lifeline in more than one sense. 








MOVIE WORLD 





Tortilla Flat (M-G-M): A picares- 
que tale of indolent California paisa- 
nos, it failed to click on Broadway or 
in Hollywood. When author Stein- 
beck tried to buy up its option for 
$10,000 Hollywood was suspicious and 
went into production. Spencer Tracy 
and John Garfield play the leading 
Mexican mixed-breed roles; Hedy La- 
marr is not so heady as usual as a 
Portuguese sardine canner, When Gar- 
field inherits two clapboard shacks 
and a gold watch he thinks it’s about 
time to be up and marrying and the 
Lamarr is the girl of his choice. The 
successful attempts of Tracy and his 
friends to destroy the inheritance are 
not successful in averting Garfield’s 
folly, for with the watch traded for 
wine and his houses burned he accepts 
a job and marries anyway. Frank 
Morgan steals the show as a filthy 
ne’er-do-well who is good to dogs, 
hundreds of them, and is saving mon- 
ey to buy a gold candlestick to St. 
Francis. His presentation is something 
special. A generally human and ap- 
pealing picture. 


* * . 


This Gun For Hire (Paramount): 
Presenting newcomer Alan Ladd as 
one of the most cold-blooded killers in 
cinehistory. He “feels fine” when 
doing a job. The picture is a better- 
than-average stalking melodrama; its 
plot is much too complicated to un- 
wind.. Action starts when Laird Cre- 
gar “employs” Ladd and then unwise- 
ly doublecrosses him in payment of 
his “fee.” Ladd is out to get Cregar, 
cop Preston Foster is out for Ladd, 
and Foster’s girl friend, Veronica Lake, 
is doing undercover work for Con- 
gress on Cregar who is selling chemi- 
cals to Japan. Hollywood sometimes 
surprises itself, as here. Good direc- 
tion and characterization make this 
worthwhile if you like fast-moving 
underworld stuff, 
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Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 


Why worry because you have wrinkles 
lines, baggy eyes, double chin, sag- 
ging muscles or other age signs? Be 
amazed! Send $1.25 for a full month's 
supply of LATTA-CREAM. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfied. 
LATTA-CREAM, 
SOS Sth Ave., (Dept. PA-2) New York 





In these troubled times, seek a haven 
of peace in the inspired words of the 
bible. Here is your opportunity to ob- 
tain a good bible at popular prices. 

NO. 20R TEACHERS’ REFER- 
ENCE BIBLE 
—Contains il- 
lustrated Bible 
Reader’s’ Ajid, 
Colored Front- 
ispiece, 8 Col- 
ored Maps, Con- 


cordance, Pre- 
sentation Page 


and Family 
Registry. 
Bound in dur- 
able black Lex- 
ide, flexible, di- 
vinity circuit, 
gilt stamped on 
front and 
backbone, red 
edges. Indi- 


boxed - 91.00 





No 22R WHITE 
BIBLE Con- 
tains helpful 
supplementary 
material, 15 
colored _ illus- 
trations, color- 
ed presentation 
page and Fam- 
ily Register. 
Bound in White 
Fabrikoid, flex- 
ible, gilt stamp- 
ed front and 
backbone, gilt 
edges. Indi- 


boxed. 91.00 


No. 12R KHAKI POCKET 





TESTAMENT. Black letter 
edition. Bound in attractive 
Khaki cloth, gilt stamped. 
Breast pocket size. Presenta- 


tion, page. Makes excellent gift 
for that boy on the 


SOrveee. SIME . vie oc’ awoes 35¢ 


(ss eee eee ewe ee ee ee ee 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. . 


Enclosed find $........ for which send § 
me the bibles checked below 


O20r O22R (312K 


Terre eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


CORT on nes ote dae ee 2 conus State 


[] Check here if youprefer bibles sent C.0.D, 
In which case you pay the postal charges. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
= want agents? Want help? Want to work vo 
rofitable business at home through the mails? 
Te your story to more than two million PATH- 
PINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
lo words. Each initial ana. group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE THAT SAVES c . 
BO-KO—ENOUGH TO MAKE 4 GALLONS—and 
kill over 100—Sprouts or Trees, $2.50. Bo-Ko, 
Jonestown, Miss. 
AGENTS WANTED 
—Protects car; tires. Sample offer. McGee 


AUTOLARM. 
Radio, S-2023, Kansas City, Mo. 
BOOKS 


STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, official pub- 
cation of the U. 8S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 

19 illustrated with portraits of 

the signers of the Constitution and the Chief Justices 
. text of the Constitution, 





blishers 
Washi in, D. OC 
DENTAL PLA’ 


FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $7.95 oad Plate. 90 
Days’ Trial. We make false teeth 

our own impressions. 
~~ gy 


‘oday for Free al. 
land Dental Plate Co., Dept. 1-H2, Rast St. Louis, 


Tilinois. 
MEDICAL 


sg a ei a tg con- 

tinue suffering the ag as 5 poins of these diseases 
when usual remedies biSve failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This , ay A treat- 
ment is eg ee explained in New Free Boo! Sr 
lished by linic, Department 6305, Exce. 
Sprin a. ‘Missouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Resor Write today. No obligation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Pree Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
Sa The Newell Company, 

89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
FRESH CALIFORNIA DATES Ibs. delivered to 
your home. Mail $2.00. California Date Gardens, 

Box 2095, Hollywood, California. 
PUNCTUATE ACCURATELY, INTELLIGENTLY. Get 
Professor Rees’ ‘‘How to Punctuate.’’ 35 cents. Re- 

cord, 3705 S. 48, Lincoln, Nebr. 


PURE FANCY MAPLE SYRUP $3 Gallon. Half $1. 75, 
Quart $1. Robert Bickford, Newport, Vermont. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure ‘‘Patent 
Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN and 
HARVEY JACOBSON, 237-E, Adams Building, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
16 Ex- 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 30c. 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. __ 


ROLL DEVELOPED and printed 10c. 25 reprints 
25c. This ad must accompany order. Filmcraft, 
River Grove, Illinois. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 
our republic the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and pho aphic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. produced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
t+) or home. Nothing else like it ever 
ee Sunemes, Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
ers Book Service, 2414 uglas 

Street, ON. E., Washington, D. C. 


REMEDIES, TREATMENTS 


BANISH DEAFNESS the correct way. 
aids. No drugs. Convincing literature. 
Institute, Ortega Station, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR to establish retail store route. 

Openings almost every locality. Handle orders for 
nationally known manufacturer-jobber. Aver: “sale 50% 
commission. Steady big wet, opportunity. @s ex- 
perience unnecessary. 1d’s Products Co., Dept. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGS, POEMS WANTED for radio distribution. 

Publication on ie hae? basis. Free information. 
—* Music, L 5956 Hollywood Bivd., Holly- 
w 


SONGS—SONG POEMS WANTED. NO CHARGE for 
melodies. Free examination. Hollywood Recording 
Studios, 87P5 Preuss Sta., Los Angeles. 
POEMS—All types wanted for publication. Send 
yours for consideration. Pacific Press, 816P 8. 
Robertson Blvd., Los A 
TEXTBOOKS 
er PAGE CATALOG. More than 50,000 
new and used text and reference books. 
Established 1902. Coll Book Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WASHINGTON VIEWS 
48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. e —_ 
views of world’s greatest Capital—Whi ‘ouse, Su- 
Court, and all other important Government 
ngs and points of interest. 7. authoritative 
photographic | ge mage should be every home 
‘akes nice souvenir, Pirtnday or 4 
sits — postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 

A boy selling strawberries disposed 
of half the number of boxes he had to 
his first customer, who gave him back 
10. He sold two-thirds of what he had 
left to his second customer, who gave 
him back two. Half the number of 
boxes he had then were sold to a third 
customer, who gave him back one. He 
went home after this with just 12 
boxes. How many had he at first? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s: Three au- 
tos start together around a circular 
track six miles in circumference. How 





Word Origins 


Negotiate: For the banker it has 
one meaning: to transfer notes or 
securities for a consideration under 
commercial law; for the statesman 
it has another meaning: to treat a 
matter with a view to coming to 


terms or to conduct communications 
as a basis of agreement, as to ne- 
gotiate peace or a treaty. The word 
comes from Latin negotiatus, the 
past participle of negotiari, which 
in turn comes from negotium, busi- 
ness, formed by neg-, not, plus 
otium, leisure. 


far will they go before they are all to- 
gether again, their respective speeds 
being 36, 40 and 45 miles an hour? In 
accordance with their speeds, the first 
auto covers one lap in 10 minutes, the 
next in nine minutes and the last in 
eight minutes. When they will be to- 
gether again is determined by the least 
common multiple of 10, nine and eight, 
which is 360 minutes, or six hours. In 
this time the first machine will go 216 
miles, the second 240 miles and the 


third 270 miles, 
—— 


Smiles 


Professor—‘“Who can tell me one of 
the effects of heat?” 

Student—‘“Heat causes bodies to ex- 
pand, while cold makes them con- 
tract.” 

Professor— 
an example?” 

Student—“Yes, sir. In summer 
when it is hot the days are long; in 
winter, when it is cold, they are short.” 


“Good. Can you give me 


First Jeep (the morning after his 
first 15-mile hike under full pack)— 


“Boy, did I sleep last night. I slept 
like a log.” 
Second Jeep—“Yeah man. Like a 


log with a saw going through it.” 


“IT suppose your wife is economizing 
now, to aid the war effort?” 

“I'll say. Look at the clothes she 
makes me wear.” 


She—‘You had no business to kiss 
me.” 

He—“That wasn’t business; that 
was a pleasure.” 


First Rookie—‘“What are you writ- 
ing, Jeep, a book?” 
ie—“No, a love letter.” 

F, R.—“But you’ve been working on 
it more than an hour.” 

S. R.—“Yeah, but I want to be sur: 
that if it’s ever read in court I won’ 
look like a fool.” 


“No, my husband has hardly any of 
the minor vices.” 

“Doesn’t he even smoke?” 

“Well, after a good dinner he may 
smoke a cigar, but that’s only about 
once in six weeks.” 





“That tenor who sang last night re- 
minded me of a pirate.” 

“How so?” 

“Because he did murder on the high 
Cs” 

The junk dealer was making his 
rounds, collecting war material. “Any 
old iron? Newspapers? Rubber?” he 
chanted as he knocked on the door. 

“No, don’t bother me,” snapped the 
man of the house irritably. “There’s 
nothing I know of. My wife’s away.” 

The dealer hesitated a moment, then 
inquired: “Any old bottles?” 


“Senator Soaper says he always 
stands for the greatest good of the 
greatest number.” 

“That may be. He thinks the great- 
est number is 1.” 


—Meaning of Dreams—— 





A Dream Caused By Frustration 


The maddening dream of racing to catch a train 
and just missing it! 


There’s a very good reason why so many of us 
dream that. 


Deep down in all of us are conflicts and problems 
we’ve unconsciously tried to forget. These appear 
symbolically in our dreams, 


Or you may dream that suddenly, with other people 
around, you are naked. 


Our 32-page booklet tells what these and man 
other familiar dreams mean, according to Bmw 
analysis. Discusses nightmares and sex dreams 
dreams that ‘“‘show future mates’’ 













Send 15¢ (plus one cent to cover cost of mail- 
ing) for your copy of ‘‘The Meaning of Dreams,’ 
to PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


> _ qvetiatite at this price are each of the 








No, 118—‘‘Good Table Manners.” 
No. 167—‘‘Popular Cowboy Songs.” 
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May 30, 1942 


Between You and M 
—and the Gatepost 


As one who has had to listen to the stories of Con- 
gressmen for many years, our mental catalog finds 
occasional duplication. Here, a week ago, we found 
the source of one of these stories, which, in modern 
dress, has been frequently told and retold in Wash- 
ington of today. 

One day Colonel Davy Crockett was sitting in the 
oflice of the Indian Queen Hotel in Washington, in 
later days known as the Metropolitan, in company with 
other Congressmen. A Massachusetts member was stand- 
ing in the doorway, looking out into the street. Turn- 
ing suddenly, he called out: “Oh, Crockett, here come 
some of your constituents.” Crockett arose, walked to 
the door, and saw before him a drove of mules going 
down the street. 

“Where are they going?” asked the Massachusetts 
member. 

“They are going to Massachusetts to teach school,” 
replied Crockett, without changing the expression of 
his face, and took his seat. 


*  % 


Congressman Jed Johnson of Oklahoma makes a 
point about the new clothing regulations of the War 
roduction Board. No trousers cuffs, no frills, not even 
lapels on the coats, is the edict. That won’t do, says 
the Congressman. It’s an election year, and Congress- 

en have to have something to hold on to. 


xk * 


Time marches on, or does it? We find a lot of diffi- 
ulties here in the East, what with gasoline rationing 
to complicate the business of living, air “alerts” and 
vhat not. The other day we were going to New York 
by air, The steward pulled the curtains so we couldn’t 
see; we moved along for something over a half hour, 
and then he came over and told us: “We’re going back 

Washington.” “Why?” we asked. The weather was 
fine; he simply shook his head, “I don’t know.” So 
there we were, windows obscured, and about a half 
iour later he came back: “Well, we’re going to Phila- 
delphia.” All told, it took us about two hours to Phila- 
delphia, an easy 35-minute hop. After a short stop there, 
ve went on to New York, where we discovered that there 
had been an air “alert,” and our planes had been ordered 
back to Washington. 

Relatively, though, that is nothing compared to the 
ouble we imagine travelers experienced a hundred years 
or so ago. Take this clipping, for example, from the 
\ew Jersey Eagle, of Newark, N. J., of date of Feb. 25, 
1840, which we discovered in an old scrap book, and re- 
peat verbatim: 


Dorothy Ramsbottom’s Commendation of Railroad 
Riding: We mean to go by the rale rod, which is the 
only way of travelling now; if it was not for not being 
able to stop if you want, and the being locked in, and 
the noise of the hinges, and the smell of the smoke from 
the chimley, and the ile and the rattlin, and the not 
being able to see nothin of the country, and the danger 
of being blown up or knocked off the rales, I do think 
hit would be perfect. 


x * * 


We were amazed the other day to find that out of the 
§&35 common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 66 have yielded dividends continuously for 40 
ears or longer. We thought everything went to pot in 
the 1929 erash, and after being through the 1932 political 
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campaign, our Democratic spellbinders seemed to make 
this impression doubly sure. 

Now the Stock Exchange, under the direction of our 
old friend, Emil Schram, the boy who made good in the 
big city, celebrates its 150th anniversary as an institution. 
It may have had its ups as well as its downs, but, by and 
large, to have lived through at least five wars, through 
booms and depressions, it must have had to have some- 
thing good in it—something that contains among its 
ingredients honesty, courage, fairness and stamina. 

We were glad in New York the other day to hear 
President Schram make the announcement that again, 
for the second time in its long life, the Stock Exchange 
was recommending a security for purchase. This time, 
as before, it is a Government bond—a war bond, to help 
pay for and finance our participation im a struggle for 
liberty. \ 


¥ * *¥ 


We see where the WPB has undertaken to simplify 
life for us, by reducing the flavors of ice cream to 20. 
We don’t have to go very far back in our own boyhood 
to remember when there was only one flavor—good old 
vanilla, thick and creamy—produced through the magic 
of a wooden freezer operated with a galvanized iron 
handle that gave us many a backache. That was before 
ithe days of ice cream cones, artificial ice and all the 
fancy things that came with them. We'll never forget 
the first motor-operated ice cream freezer that came to 
town, We used to visit Jim Flood’s ice cream manufac- 
tory by the hour and look with awe at the miracle that 
science had wrought! 


* MX 


Living under a glass roof in a city where enemy bomb- 
ers are anticipated is enough to make a fellow jittery. 
So it is quite understandable that the Senate voted $332,000 
to replace the Capitol roof with concrete slabs. “A bomb 
falling three blocks away would send glass showering 
on our heads,” said Senator Green of Rhode Island, who 
offered the bill. But Representative Stefan of Nebraska 
objects. Those squares of stained glass forming the House 
and Senate ceilings bear replicas of the coats of arms of 
51 states and territories, Mr. Stefan would preserve them 
in the interest of history. After all, Congress seldom meets 
at night, the time of the greatest danger. 


x -M * 


On the White House program the other day was 
listed a luncheon of Senator Claude Pepper of Florida 
with the President. The Senator announced that he 
had sought the aid of the President in removing a War 
Department ban against war industries within 200 miles 
of the coast. “We have a peninsula in Florida,” he 
said, “that makes it impossible to comply with this 
condition.” 

We can appreciate the predicament of the Senator. 
Once upon a time, when we were in the political swim, 
a newspaper headline writer referred to us as a “Demo- 
cratic soothsayer.” Whereupon we got some interést- 
ing fan mail, including a letter from a youngster of 
78 years in Florida, “I saw where you tell fortunes,” 
he wrote, “so I am sending you ten cents herewith and 
if you do all right in this test question, I will do more 
business with you.” “Should I get married again? 
Should I move from the place where I am living, and 
if so, in what direction and how far?” were his ques- 
tions. We refrained from passing judgment on the gen- 
tleman’s future, because a score of miles error in one 
direction or another would have put the inquisitive 
Floridan into either the Gulf of Mexico or the Atlantic 
Ocean. And we didn’t want to take the responsibility. 
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OF THE POLITICAL FEUDS 
THAT WERE HAMSTRINGING 
AMERICA’S ALL OUT PROGRAM 
) PRIOR TO DECEMBER 7, 1941 


J) ASTARTLING STORY 
| 









Be Ss 4 
eer t This book pictures the turmoil that was 
eRe seething behind the scenes in our National with 
We ahi Capital prior to Dec. 7th the “date which rae 
nf will live in infamy.” New Dealers and 
eh ¢ dollar-a-year men embroiled in jealousies, 
Wee Cf discords, bickerings, fights for power and 
1! prestige; feuds between cabinet officers, ad- 
ae ministrators, economists and department 
‘Bey heads. Mr. Bargeron mentions names—a 
iE . lot of names he discusses causes and results. 
tae 
Vd This is an eye-opening story of intrigue, 256 
cunning, of self-seeking politicians as well PAGES 
as pure patriots, who have been lured to the SIZE 5% X 84, 
i banks of the Potomac—either by high and = Special To 
ee unselfish motives or in order that they may List § 50 PATHFINDER § 
cay pa profit by the mightiest spending spree in Pp . we 
t . world history. rice Readers, Only paid 
in U. S 
: ‘ MR. BARGERON WILL The New York Times (Sunday May 17, 1942) says, in part: 
Al i'TOGRAPH EVE RY ¢ OPY All of this, mind you, as of noon Sunday, Dec. 7. By 3 P. M. 
- fate had given a flick to the kaleidoscope. And what was aptly 
We have prevailed upon Mr. Bargeron, the author, to titled “Confusion on the Potomac” merited a new title, “Th 
autograph every copy of his startling book purchased goo should not detract from the value o! 


through Publishers Book Service because we believe yy. Rersiven’s book. It now has a different perapective—-we 


this is one book you will cherish. You will want to  trust—and it should be read with a mental change of tenses 
read it again after the present turmoil is over. Get your from “is” to “was.” As such, the picture he sketched is a usefu! 
autographed copy of this Best Seller NOW. There is object-lesson and should inspire many a reader to hope that 
only a limited quantity at this bargain price. 


if the situation Mr. Bargeron describes ever returns, it wil! 
be slapped down by other non-feudists. 





Here’s what Leading Men said when Confusion on The Potomac 
was published Dec. 1, 1941. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


“This is a book that should be read by every American who is 


ton Post in 1924, as a political writer and soon became one of the 
most quoted Washington correspondents. His long intimate 
knowledge of the men and affairs in government make him pa! ome 
SSBB eeeseessesnsusssesnssnsessesunnenael ticularly well qualified to reveak the confusion on the Potomac. 





if you enclose cash with order WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 
Check here if enclosing payment. The same refund 
guarantee applies, of course. 


; ta Saas Service : interested in the future of his country, and what is holding up 
P Is ” r 
‘ aake DOUGLAS sT...N EE. our defense program, Alf. M. Landon 
WASHINGT D “Carlisle Bargeron is a great reporter.” James A, Farley 
ae ; Please send me ........ copies of Confusion On The ! ° eae ¥ 
at i ' delivery” wi = pg = vs ee. oan ‘ “I suspect this entertaining account of Washington’s feuds 
| Se: ery a stot ee i . 7 ” 
abe ; : postage. It is distinctly understood that should [ be dis- will leave a trail of red faces all over town. : 
t mitad a satisfied with the nom | may return it within five days ; Raymond Clapper, Newspaper columnist 
atts and get my money bac ; ’ E 
f Bio ; 4 . : “Confusion On the Potomac is a dynamite-packed story of the 
3: a rt , feuds and bickerings in war-time Washington. 
ae i Ee ae ea ge dl ee te oe Ee on eee H Ray Tucker, Well-known Washington Correspondent 
ti}; : ' 
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it oh i if : Pee mars orn eS dew lnr enna ane dn eae oak 24 295th Aaa ' Mr. Bargeron, the author, is a World War veteran, having served 
Pade. 5 4 - in France and on the Mexican border. After the war he began his 
Be ‘ DME. oo nescence sesupery inn seczegese ee 5 newspaper career with the Associated Press. Joined the Washing- 
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